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Supreme Court Decision 
{* Strikes Blow at Labor; 
. Unions Launching Defense 





ps Nullification of NRA Hits Wage and Living 
Standards and Imperils Progress Made 
In Fight for Social Control—Veto Power 





. 
, By Supreme Court Assailed 
f o— 
By John Powers IN ti F . 
| UNNING true to form the a ion acing 
{ Supreme Court of the United 
States has added one more dis- Labor War to 
tinction to its historic record as 
the bulwark of the status quo by Sto Wa # Cuts 
declaring unconstitutional vital p ig 
portions of the National Indus- ——— 
trial Recovery Act, killing all|/Employers in More Than 
NRA codes and destroying the Twenty States Begin to 
effectiveness of the act itself. 
The effect of the court’s decision Slash Pay Schedules and 
, was instantaneous. Utter confu- Raise Hours--Unions Act 
sion in the government, suspension etiseniee 
ot the NRA and a est of the RGANIZED workers in all 
most important controlling agen- : rece ‘ 
cies affecting industry, wade and — o! the a tit ae 
* labor relations, price cutting as| Paring to resist wage cuts an 
the beginning for a revival of cut-| Taising ol hours with walkouts 
throat competition, slashing of wa-| as employers everywhere are tak- 
ges and raising of hours, and the/ing advantage of the Supreme 
return to the centre of the stage) Court’s nullification of the Na- 
of rugged individualism in all its} tional Industrial Recovery Act 
ugly Hoover panoply. . |and the suspension of codes pro- 
__ From the National Associa-| viding for minimum standards. 
tion of Manufacturers, the United While amnibvics?  asnostations 
States Chamber of Commerce and|.. .. ®t i Wakes 
; are issuing statements to the 
all the predatory forces oe greed press, saying they will continue 
and selfishness va eee of joy prevailing wage and hour sched- 
“ pment pens — not ules, the fact is that wholesale 
‘ - ali: Gutta’ teoun the of hours has already begun. This 
lief po P rape we nett commenced almost immediately 
Others nen nad in weentenie rst a of the Supreme 
to rejoice at the decision were "Poeun yong enenie sates 
those misguided progressives in ‘ee Pv trage s : 
Congress who, with equally mis- — information that the _ 
6 guided radicals and the Commu- ployers offensive agent bbe 
nists, who never lose nad oppor- and hours “ei under way. _ Unless 
checked immediately, it is con- 


tunity to discredit and destroy la- 
bor’s acquisitions, had assisted the 
reactionaries in the campaign 















sidered certain that labor will reply 
with a counter-offensive that will 
develop into one of the most bitter 
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Nation-wide Strike Wave Looms as NIRA Dies 
Socialists Push Workers’ kights Amendment 
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The NIRA 


Decision 





pee unanimous decision of the Supreme Court 
nullifying the Poultry Code wrecked the NRA. 
It has left the New Deal dazed and confused. 

Labor will be the greatest victim in this wreckage. 
Wall Street hails the decision as a great victory 
for conservatism. Industrialists and financiers are 
jubilant. Labor is gloomy and disappointed. 

With one fell blow the Supreme Court has nulli- 
fied 758 codes covering directly about nineteen 
million wage earners. The elaborate NRA ma- 
chinery at Washington, with its Regional Labor 
Boards, its Compliance Boards, its Code Authorities, 
employing thousands of people, has suddenly come 
to a standstill. Out of deference to the decision, the 
President promptly suspended all NRA operations. 

The Taff-Vale decision stimulated the rise of 
the British Labor Party. The N.R.A. decision is 
likely to become the Taff-Vale decision of Amer- 
ica, and to be the forerunner of a labor party 
here. 

What is the meaning of this decision? What are 
its legal and social implications? 

A careful reading of the decision discloses that 
what has been outlawed was not the philosophy of 
regulating industria] relations by law, but the 
technique set up by the Roosevelt administration 
for such regulation. 

This decision must not be permitted to stop the 
movement for social legislation. We have reached 
the point in our industrial development when 
government can no longer take the position that it 
will stand aloof from what happens in our social 
and economic life. It is the duty of government to 
take an active part in the economic processes and 
to fix by law minimum standards of employment 
with respect to hours and wages and rights of 
collective bargaining so that labor conditions may 
not reach the lowest depths-due to a glutted labor 
market with some ten million unemployed. 

Let there be no confusion as to the meaning of 
the decision. It turned on two questions and two 
questions only. The first dealt with the code- 
making power; the second with whether or not the 
slaughtering of poultry and its sale within the state 
is a business engaged in interstate commerce sub- 
ject to regulation by the federal government. These 


two questions are fundamental to the American 
constitutional system. 
The American system forbids law making by 


decrees. The opinion holds that the code-making 
power conferred upon the President made it pos- 
sible for him to make laws by issuing decrees. The 
code when written and signed by the President 
had the force and effect of law. It had the same, 
effect as if it were a statute enacted by Congress. 
Objecting to this the court declares that “the code- 


By Louis Waldman 


(New York State Chairman of the Socialist Party) 


making authority thus conferred is an unconstitu- 
tional delegation of legislative power.” 

And in the words of Mr. Justice Cardoza, who 
wrote a concurring opinion: “The delegated power 
of legislation which has found expression in this 
code is not canalized within banks that keep it from 
overflowing. It is unconfined and vagrant..... 
Here, in effect, is a roving commission to inquire 
into evils and upon discovery to correct them.” 

This was the crux of the difficulty with the NIRA. 
This difficulty should have been foreseen by the 
Administration’s legal Brain Trust. They preferred 
to live in a fool’s paradise and ignore this vital 
defect. The recognition of this defect in the NIRA 
is not a matter of hindsight. It was foreseen by 
Socialists when the NRA was first adopted. In an 
analysis of the Act made by me to the Socialist 
Party of New York in August, 1933, I dealt with 
the indefiniteness of the vast powers conferred upon 
the President to legislate into existence codes of 
“fair competition,” in these words: 

“But what is fair competition? You will note 
that all the codes are described as Codes of 
Fair Competition. The Act itself refers to the 
Codes in those terms. The expression ‘fair 
competition’ is, of course, a very vague one. 
It means all things to all men. Why then was 
it used? It was used not so much for the pur- 
pose of describing an economic relationship or 
defining a course of conduct, as for the purpose 
of setting up a legal technique to contro] in- 
dustry with respect to hours, wages, and prices. 

“Fearing that there might be some difficulty 
in sustaining ‘much that has been enacted in 
this law, in case of' an attack on constitutional 
grounds, the Administration sought to bring it 
within a recognized and accepted constitutional 
power—a power to impose upon industry a 
course of conduct that is ‘fair.’ Fair to what 
and to whom? 
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Child Labor is 
Seen Revived 
By High Court 


National Child Labor Com- 
mittee Charges NRA Nul- 
lification Will Stimulate 
Old Evils 


The decision of the United 
States Supreme Court declaring 
the NRA unconstitutional means 
a return of child labor, the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee 
maintains. Many decades of ef- 
fort prior to the NRA failed to 
secure’in most states child labor 
standards comparable with those 
which the industrial codes, within 








“Neither the Act nor the President, who is 
clothed with vast powers under the Act, has 
anywhere defined or indicated what fair com- 
petition is. There are speeches by Donald 
Richberg, general counsel for the Recovery 
Administration; there are statements by Gen- 
eral Hugh Johnson, the Administrator, but 
nowhere do they tel] the country what is the 
fair competition for which they expect industry 
to frame codes.” 

The Supreme Court does not hold that Congress 
acting as a legislative body could not enact laws 
setting up standards of fair competition. It simply 
says that it cannot, under the Constitution, delegate 
this legislative power to the President. 

Most emphatically jit must be stated that the 
decision does not affect the power of Congress to 
regulate wages and hours, conditions of collective 

(Continued on Page Four) 
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a few months, established on a na- 
tional uniform basis. The child 
labor clauses in the codes barred 
the employment of children under 
16 years, except for light work 
outside of school hours in certain 
industries, and removed boys and 
girls between 16 and 18 years from 
hazardous occupations. 


“It is unthinkable that child la- 
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Constitutional Amendment Would Protect 
Social and Labor Legislation from Nulli- 
fication by Judiciary — Penna. House 


| SUMMONING the Socialist Party 

and all its subdivisions to join 
the organized labor movement in 
a fight to the bitter end against 
lowering wage and working stand- 
ards following the Supreme Court 
decision, the National Office of the 
Socialist Party, through National 
Chairman Leo M. Krzycki, has is- 
sued a clarion call for the workers 
to get back of the Workers’ Rights 
Amendment the Constitution 


to 





bor should be permitted to regain 
a foothold in American industry,” 
the committee warns. “Yet with 
the end of the NRA codes the em- 
ployment of children will again be 
legal in many states, in some even 
under 14 years. Moreover, with 
the removal of present wage re- 
strictions, it will again be profit- 





* 
Morris Hillquit 
If proposed amendment to Con- 
stitution drafted by late Socialist 
leader had been adopted, Supreme 
Court powerless 
will of the people, 


would have been 


the 


to set aside 


drawn up by the late revered Mor- 
ris Hillquit and long a part of the 


o 
les 


Socialist Party’s gislative pro- 
gram. 
The amendment has already 


been endorsed by the Pennsylvania 
a magnificent fight 
of the 
Darlington 


assembly atter 
Lilith W 


motilor 


by 
ratifying 


lson, sponsor 

and 

Hoopes. 

The 
Text of Amendment 


Section 1. Congress shall 
have power to establish uni- 
form laws throughout the 
United States to regulate, 
limit and prohibit the labor 
of persons under 18 years of 
age, to provide for the relief 
of aged, invalided, sick and 
unemployed wage earners 
and employees, in the form 


amendment ~eads: 


of periodical grants, pen- 
sions, benefits, compensa- 
tion, or indemnities from the 
public treasury, from con- 
tributions of employers, wage 




















and} bers of Congress to 


earners and employees, or 
from one or more such 
sources, and generally for 
the social and economic wel- 
fare of the workers of the 
United States. 

Section 2. The power of 
the several states to enact 
social welfare legislation is 
unimpaired by this article, 
but no such legislation shall 
supersede, abridge or conflict 
with any act of Congress 
under this article. 


z Work« Rights Amend- 
t was passe y the Lower 
i e of P vania Legis- 
at y a vote 108 to 16. It 

w before the Pennsylvania 

at 

The j resoiu 

uld instruct Pen 





introduce the 
o Washington and 
portunities for older youth and| fight to have it adopted there and 
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Independent Politics 
Calied Labor’s Need 





Lessons of Depres sion and Fight for Toilers’ Rights De- | 
mand Organized Labor Movement Add Political. 


Bar ae 


Weapon to Economic Struggle to Preserve Democ- 
racy for the American People, Says Noted Labor 


Leader 





; By Max Zaritsky 
President of the Cap and Millinery 
Workers’ International Union. 
(From an address before a huge 
labor rally in Madison Square 
Garden, May 23,1935) 

"HE great struggle which is re- 
# sponsible for this vast assem- 

plage of organized worker's today 
is not merely to demand social jus- 
tice, as it has been unlerstood in 
the past, but what is infinitely 
more important if democracy is to 
be preserved for the great maxses 
of the American people — soesal 
rights and social equality. 

For the past eighteen months 
this struggle has assumed the 
character of a civil war, in which 
the industrialists of the nation, 
acting through their Chambers of 
Commerce, their National Manu- 
facturers’ Associations, and other 
agencies seeking to perpetuate 
their vested interests, have been 

. im open defiance against the laws 
which the duly constituted repre- 
sentatives of the people have en- 
acted. They have defied not only 
the spirit of the law, but they have 
proclaimed their opposition to the 
letter of the law as well. Through 
company unions which they have 
set up, through the assistance they 
have obtained from servile courts, 
by persistent and flagrant and 
wholesale violations they have suc- 
ceeded in emasculating the law, 
and nullifying its purposes. The 
extent to which the law has failed 
to achieve its purposes has been 
the measure of the attacks that 
they sponsored. 

These industrialists have « suc- 
ceeded in obtaining practical and 
actual advantages, while labor was 
given theoreticl rights which it has 
been unable in many cases to 
translate into any benefits for 
themselves. At this late day, in 
this day of enlightenment, we must 
still plead with our legislators to 
outlaw the most inhuman form of 
labor exploitation, the exploitation 
of the children of America. In this 
day of great human achievement 
we still have to plead with them 
hat a system which condemns 
11,000,000 working people, and 
their dependents, to a system of 
slow starvation—which is all that 
our relief system offers—can no 
longer be endured, that the over- 
lords of industry and finance can- 
not continue to remain on our 
backs while our people perish in 
the midst of plenty. 

Will the Bourbons of finance and 
industry, and the Tories of politics, 
remain blind? Will they forget the 
warnings contained in the pages 
of history? Don’t they know that 
having sowed the wind they will 
be compelled to reap the whirl- 
wind? Don’t they understand that 
eighteen months hence there will 
come the day of reckoning, when 
the masses of the people will ex- 
pet and demand an accounting? 
Don’t they knew that there is a 
limit to the endurance and patience 
of our people, and that the limit 
is rapidly being reached? 

Labor will not be content with 
receiving promissory notes while 
the owners of industry receive cold 
hard cash. Labor will not see the 
rights for which it has fought and 
bled for generations whittled away, 
either by legislators or by the 
courts, or both. If the Chambers 
of Commerce and the Manufactur- 
ers’ Associations continue to bid 
open defiance to the law which is 
superior to all laws—the law of 


1.L.G.W.U. History in Films 
At June 9th Concert 


The LL.G.W.U. concert, an- 
nounced by the Recreational Divi- 
sion of the Educational Depart- 
ment of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union for the 
afternoon of June 9th, offers the 
first opportunity to observe at close 
range the result of the work of 
the cultural groups of that union 
over a period of eight months of 
training. Though June 9th by no 
means marks the end of the cur- 
rent season, the Hippodrome affair 
will, in more than one sense, climax 
the initial d of the far-flung 
recreational activities of the ur 
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genuine thrill wa ng 
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Max Zaritsky 


self-preservation for which the 
workers are contending—they . will 
have set a precedent of which they 
themselves had better beware. 
They have challenged not only 
labor but the love of freedom with 
which our people generally have 
been endowed. Democracy and all 
that it stands for is now being put 
to the test. Will our political lead- 
ers meet this test? 

The preservation of all that is 
beneficial in our democratic imstitu- 
tions depend on the acceptance of 
the principles of industrial democ- 
racy. Without such industrial 
democracy, all rights which. polit- 
ical democracy has made available 
will go by the board. 

To achieve this, labor will have 
to build its own political orgcaniza- 
tion, just as it has built its own 
economic organizations. If itt is a 
war that the overlords of industry 
are proclaiming, it will find us pre- 
pared on every battlefront. Against 
their trenches built on years of 
exploitation we will throw’ the 
united power of our inviucible 
army of labor. 

Labor must rally its forces to 
save and preserve democracy for 
the great masses of the American 
people. 





BOOST THE NEW LEADI:R! 
Do two things. Build the Social- 
ist Party and get subs for The 
New Leader to help build it. 


1 substantial justice. 








ocialist Party Demands 
Revision of Relief Wages 








ee upon Relief Adminis- 

trator Harry L. Hopkins, im- 
mediate revision of the relief wage 
scale as being “shockingly low,” 
Louis Waldman, New York, State 
Chairman of the Socialist Party, 
attacked Mr. Hopkin’s defense of 


the wage scale as making “ ‘for 
:”) 


Waldman recalled the Pres- 
ident’s apology in ‘the summer of 
1933 ‘when the “New Deal was still 
young” for fixing a minimum wage 
of $12 a week for unskilled labor 
in the south in the textile indus- 
try. “Now, after two years of the 
New Deal,” declared Waldman, “a 
minimum of less than $5 a week 
for laborers in the’south employed 
on government work is defended 
by you as making ‘for substantial 
justice.’ ” 

Waldman’s letter to Relief Ad- 








ministrator Hopkins follows: 

“In common with organized la- 
bor, the Socialist Party was shock- 
ed at the low relief wage scale 
fixed for the new government 
works program: More shocking 
still is your defense of that wage 
scale as reported in the press. You 
state that ‘the wages (as fixed) 
make for substantial justice. They 
were set on a broad, national basis, 
after careful consideration of the 
whole program from every angle.’ 


A Striking Contrast 

“When the minimum wage of 
$12 a week for unskilled labor in 
the south in the textile industry 
was fixed in the summer of 1933, 
when the New Deal just began, 
the Administration apologized for 
such, low minimum wage. Now, 
aftur two years of the New Deal 
a Mainimum of less than $5 a week 
for laborers in the south employed 
on ‘government work is defended 
by you as making ‘for substantial 
justice.’ Apparently the increase 
of, mass purchasing power by rais- 
ing the level of wages to which 
this Administration is committed 
has been abandoned for the dis- 
credited philosophy of the bankers 
and open-shop employers that 
prosperity can be restored by a 
poliey of deflating wages. 

“The relief wage scale not 
only disgracefully low for those 
unemployed who are to be given 
jobs on the new government works 
program, but it is also a serious 
threat to the entire wage structure 
of the country. It is a direct attack 


is 


upon present living standards, 
which unfortunately, are already 
low enough. ; 

“The stamp of approval of the 
national government of a wage 
scale of $19 a month in the south 
and $94 a month to professional 
men in the north will be a signal 
to private business to depress 
wages and further to degrade the 
American standard of living. While 
under the NRA industry has in- 
creased its profits enormously, it 
stubbornly resisted, as the evidence 
of the Recovery Administration 
discloses, all efforts to increase 
wages. The National Association 





Stabilizing Poverty 


From the Labor Kecord 

One of the chief goals of govern- 
ment and industry, whether they 
be operating under old or new 
deals, is stabilization of industry. 

The scale of relief wages pro- 
mulgated by the administration, 
supposedly designed to supplant 
relief doles with work payments in 
order to aid recovery of private 
business and forward the latter’s 
approach to such stability as “nor- 
mality” affords, is nothing less 
than stabilization of poverty. The 
application of these scales in the 
widespread manner intended would 
create from those now constituting 
the “unemployed building’ crafts- 
men” a permanent peasant class 
employed only at the whim of Con- 
gress and then only at a stabilized 
poverty wage. 

The “beneficiaries” of this plan 
will never again find private em- 
ployment at proper wage scales 
because proper wage scales will 
disappear. 

Then wages in other industrie: 
will reflect the vicious and unjusti- 
fied “differentials” established in 
the relief scales between the North 
and South. 

Then wages in other industries, 
still maintaining these differentials, 
will sink to the levels of the build- 
ing industry. 

Then unemployment will increase 
because of the lessened markets 
for the goods produced by the em 
ployed. 

Then relief rolls will increase. 


of Manufacturers at its national 
conference in December, 1934, urg- 
ed upon the government a low- 
wage policy. It declared that 
‘wage rates for work performed 
on work relief should be lower than 
current wage rates in private em- 
ployment.’ 

“The relief wage scale shows 

a complete surrender by the Ad- 

ministration on its wage’ policy 

to the National Association of 

Manufacturers. 

Should Lift Wage Level 

“Rejecting the principle of fix- 
ing a basic rate of pay with addi- 
tions for every child included in 
the family, you said that: ‘private 
employment is not run that way 
and there is no reason why govern- 
ment work should be. It does not 
make for justice in the long run, 
and I do not believe that employ- 
ment for work should be placed 
on such a basis. I believe that a 
man and a woman should be paid 
for what they do.’ 

“If in fixing the wage scale you 
do not take into consideration the 
need of those employed on govern- 
ment works on the theory that 
that is a false basis upon which 
to fix compensation for work done, 
and on the further theory that ‘pri- 
vate employment is not run that 
way,’ why then is the relief wage 
scale fixed far below the wages 
of even those doing similar work 
in private employ? Your wage 
scale is estimated to be between 40 
to 100 per cent below the wages 
paid in private employment in sim- 
ilar work. If you believe as you 
said ‘that a man, and a woman, 
should be paid for what they do,’ 
why then do you fix a starvation 
wage determined on the principle 
allowance rather than for 
V ork done? 

“The Socialist Party of New 
York urges immediate revision of 
the relief wage scale to place the 


of relief 








Then poverty, if not starvation, 
will be stabilized at work-relief 





levels. 


unemployed doing work on govern- 
ment projects at least on the same 
footing those workers doing 
imilar work in private employ 
The government should lead in the 
to lift wage levels, not to 
depress them. We refuse to believe 
t government will 
take advantage of the dire neces- 
sity of the unemployed to get its 
government projects done at starv- 
ation wages, thereby not only 
deepening the foundations for de- 
cent family life.” 
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ur national 


|Supreme Court Ruling 
Blow to Home Relief 





ing Figures 


Falconer Says NRA Decision Upsets Wage Scales and 
Makes More Difficult Transfer of Unemployed to 
Job—Relief Executive Fears Employers Will Utilize 
Situation for Beating Down Pay Schedules—Shock- 





HE Supreme Court ruling hold- 

ing NRA unconstitutional niay 
completely upset the working of 
Home Relief in New York, accord- 
ing to Douglas P. Falconer, assist- 
ant director of the Emergency Re- 
lief Bureau. 

“The NRA established and pro- 
vided the principal machinery for 
the maintenance of minimum 
wages and maximum hours of em- 
ployment,” Mr. Falconer _ said. 
“Under the protection of the NRA 
codes it was possible for the 
Emergency Relief Bureau to insist 
upon persons on Home Relief ac- 
cepting employment while, at the 
same time, seeing to it that un- 
scrupulous employers did not take 
advantage of the misfortunes of 
Home Relief to impose grossly un- 
fair wages and working conditions 
as a premium for this employment. 

“Now that the Supreme Court 
has held NRA codes unconstitu- 
tional the whole picture is chang- 
ed. We must be prepared to meet 
a tremendous situation arising out 
of a possible wholesale cutting of 
wages and increase in working 
hours. Should such a condition re- 
sult the relief problem would be 
affected in two distinct ways: 
First, it might throw into unem- 
ployment large numbers now work- 
ing; Second, it would compel relief 
officials to insist upon the accept- 
ance by persons now on relief of 
anyi job regardless of how low the 
pay might be. In order to make 
room for the new flood of unem- 
ployed we would have to cut off 
from our present rolls families now 
receiving as little as five dollars a 
week through part-time jobs. 
“The only alternative would be 
to increase the amount of relief. 
However, it seems hardly likely 
at this moment that there will be 
more money forthcoming for relief 
from the city. 

“That this expectation of scan- 
dalously low pay is no idle fear is 
evidenced by our experience, even 
with the protection hitherto af- 
forded by the NRA. 

“Positions are now being offered 
to persons on relief that are very 
sub-standard. For instance, recent- 
ly| the head of a family was offered 
$5 a month to take care of an 





apartment house of twelve apart- 


ments. Another man, receiving re- 
lief, was being paid $10 a month 
for cleaning an eight apartment 
building and also taking care of 
the garbage. 

“On May 17th there were 356,000 
families receiving relief from the 
Emergency Relief Bureau, with ap- 
proximately half a million employ- 
able people. Our ultimate objec- 
tive is to return this entire group 
to industry without disturbing the 
labor market. This great reservoir 
of labor, if improperly used, might 
be a very serious stress to the 
wage standards of those now em- 
ployed, and the relief administra- 
tion will be under considerable 
pressure to compel persons now on 
relief to accept jobs regardless of 
standards.” 





INSTITUTE FOR UNION 
SERVICE AT UNITY 


BUSHKILL, Pa.—Amid the ham- 
mering of men engaged in putting 
the final touches to the rebuilt and 
enlarged home of the 
Unity House, a summer vacation 
resort of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union, in the 
beautiful Pocono Mountains, the 
second Training - for-Trade-Union- 
Service institute was brought to 
an end. 

Nearly seventy. students, under- 
took a period of intensive training 
under the instruction of Dr. Joel 
Seidman, Dr. Teper and 
Miss Rebecea Jarvis. The visiting 
Samuel Shore 
(The NRA and the Garment In- 
dustry), Frank Crosswaith (Or- 
ganizing the Negro Worker), and 
Pauline Newman (The Worker’s 
Health). Members of the General 
Executive Board, unable to lecture 
at Unity House in person, sent 
along their speeches in writing for 
the benefit of the students. 

The students enthusiastic 
concerning this method of combin- 
ing recreation and study, and dur- 
ing the summer other institutes 
with a similar purpose will be or- 
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An Education in the History of the World 
Shaking Events of the 20th Century— 
987 Stirring Pages by one of the World’s 
foremost Novelists, written with a uni- 
versal appeal. You can help make The 
New Leader an important factor in 
Socialist and labor agitation by 
spreading it among your friends 

and fellow workers. These 

people know that The New 


vital influ- 


encein their economic lives. 


Start Today! 


This SPECIAL OFFER 
Is ONLY GOOD Until 
JULY 30th 
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SITIES 


greater than ever. 


by SHOLOM ASCH 


NEW LEADER, Dear Comrades: I am sending check 
for subscriptions. You are doing fine, the paper is 


Geo. R. Buickerood, Portland, Ore. 


Dear Comrades: Your paper is get- 


ting better 


up the good work. 
Gus Sandberg, Canton, Ill. 
a * 


The New Leader has leaped to the 
heights, here’s more power to you. 


E. E. Mallett, Nashville, Tenn. 
To be without The New Leader in 


its new form would make me feel 
as though | had lost something be- 
yond repair. Accept my dollar—. 
it is the best I ever spent and this 
will hold true to anyone who de- 
sires to be enlightened on the move- 
ment and principles of Socialism. 


J. L. Robertson, Oxford, Ohio. 


I have to curtail what | eat during 
this month in order to send you the 
enclosed dollar... but I'd rather go 
hungry for a few times than miss 
the regular meal of reading The 
New Leader. 

A. H. F., Oakland, Calif. 
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tbe may have this novel, which has been 
acclaimed by leading critics as one of the 
greatest books in recent years. It belongs in 
the home of every intelligent worker. GET 
IT FREE BY HUSTLING UP ONLY 20 
NEW SUBS AT 25¢ APIECE, OR 
FIVE NEW YEARLY READERS AT 
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a year 
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Hillquit Workers’ Rights Amendment Now Vital Issue 
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Supreme Court Decision 
Strikes Blow at Labor 





(Continued from Page One) 
as wired in a dispatch from Wash- 
ington, was: 

“Look at the history of the Su- 
preme Court and see what it has 
saved us from, what liberties it 
has preserved. 

“It saved us from limiting the 
slave trade and thus helped plunge 
us into the Civil War, from stop- 
ping child labor, from the income 
tax, from minimum wage legis- 
lation, the first workmen’s compen- 
sation act for railway employes, 
the railway pension system and 
now—the NRA.” 

The question now asked is, will 
it “save” us also from the Wagner 
labor disputes bill, the security 
bill, the 30-hour bill, the Guffey 
coal stabilization bill, top items on 
labor’s legislative program, and 
any other legislation that Congress 
may be prevailed upon to pass as 
steps essential to the development 
of an effective social control over 
unbridled exploitation? 

Legalism and Economics 

In its NRA decision the court 
drew the old familiar distinction 
between intrastate and interstate 
commerce, and while refraining 
from ruling directly upon the gen- 
eral principle of the right of the 
federal government to regulate 
wages and hours it did make such 
regulation impossible as applied 
through the National Industrial 
Recovery Act and the NRA code 
system. 

Because of the court’s insistence 
that the government had no right 
to interfere in intrastate commerce 
any regulation which Washington 
may attempt in the future will be 
jeopardized and vitiated by the 
Federal government’s inability to 
apply a uniform system of regula- 
tion that will cover the whole of 
the nation’s economic life. 

Thus in the struggle for indus- 
trial democracy the Supreme Cowrt 
has stressed the old issue of states’ 
rights, which however tenable in 
the field of political administration 
becomes a reactionary obstacle to 
any kind of cohesive and effective 
economic planning and control. 

For this reason and because of 
the court’s record in obstructing 
Congressional] legislation on vital 
social and economic measures, the 
cry has now gone up for a consti- 
tutional amendment which would 
definitely assure to the Federal 
government the right to legislat 
for and regulate the nation’s 
nomic life as one integral entity, 
subject to the effects of the thou- 
sand and one currents and 
currents emanating from al! 
of the land. 

It would not be suprising if as 
a result of the accentuation ‘of the 





eco- 


cross 


parts 


unrestricted jungle economy of 
capitalism brought about by the 
Supreme Court’s NRA decision the 


immediate big issue confronting 
the nation will be “The Supreme 
Court vs. the People of the United 
States.” Sooner or later the Amer- 
ican people will be called upon to 
decide whether a tribunal which 
more than 100 years ago arrogated 
to itself through Chief Justice 
John Marshall the right to declare 
laws unconstitutional shall be per- 
mitted to stand in the way of the 
most vital interests of the nation 
in the name of constitutional con- 
ceptions which while valid in l« 
and precedent have no relation 
whatever to the bitter and urgent 
needs and realities of a new 
Sooner or later the people of the 
United States will be called upon 


Ze 


age. 


to decide the question of John 
Marshall ys. the Twentieth Cen- 
tury, and whether or not the! 


Supreme Court should be permitted 
to plunge the nation into another 
civil war to settle an irrepressible 
conflict, the conflict between wage 
slavery and industrial freedom. 


A. F. of L. Stand Vindicated 


That the leaders of the American 
labor movement had a more sound | 
conception of the value and im- 


portance, immediate and general, 
of the principles embodied in the 
National Industrial Recovery Act 
and of its potentialities than hz 
been exhibited by radical 
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ments and modifications as ex- 
perience and necessity made neces- 
sary, President Green of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor declared 
at the great Madison Square Gar- 
den rally on My 23: 

“The opposition to the National 
Recovery Act is not well-founded. 
It is alleged that it has oppressed 
the small business men. The facts 
are otherwise. Small business men 
have been the beneficiaries of the 
stabilizing influence of the Na- 
tional Recovery Law. 

“The best answer that can be 
made to such opposition to the 
National Recovery Act is the oppo- 
sition of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the National 
Association of Manufacturers, the 
two most powerful employers’ or- 
ganizations in the nation. The 
issue is clearly drawn. Those who 
believe in the permanent abolition 
of child labor, the protection of 
forgotten workers, through the 
establishment of minimum rates 
of pay, the shortening of the hours 
of labor and increase in wages as 
remedies for unemployment and 
the incorporation in industrial 
codes of fair practice of Section 
7A (which provides for the right 
to organize and bargain collec- 
tively), and the elimination of un- 
fair trade practices will support 
the extension of the National Re- 
covery Act for a period of two 
years. Opposition to the National 
Recovery Act will be interpreted 
as opposition to those humane eco- | 
nomic and social principles. 


“The National Industrial Re- 
covery Act should be made per- 
manent. If it is good for an emer- 


gency, it is sound for every day. 
If I had my way, I would amend 
the National Industrial Recovery 
Act in a manner more compatible 
with the nation’s economic require- 
ments and make it a permanent 
part of the statutes of the re- 
public.” 

John L. Lewis, president of the 
United Mine Workers, : 
fromthe same platform 
Green, declared: 

“Our country today is in a state 
of what might termed uncer- 
tainty and bewilderment. There i: 
no definiteness of plans or ob- 
jectives. Our statesmen rush hither 
and thither—turning first one key 
and then another. But all in vain. 
Our people are starving in order 
that a worn-out and disctedited 
system of capitalism may be pre- 
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served. Many of our political 
leaders have concentrated thei 
en on side-stepping and 
evading the fundamental issues in- 


volved in the NRA. 

“The labor movement obviously, 
under these conditions, must fear- 
lessly step forward and assume a 
definite and worthy leadership 
based on a true conception of in- 
dustrial liberty and democracy, 
and a spiritual conception of living 
standards based on material and 
technological progress. It should 
look first to human rights, for 
therein lies our key to plenty for 
all. Our democracy and our civiliza- 
tion will go forward or fail on this 
issue. Humanity can no longer be 
beaten back when it should be 
allowed and is demanding the free- 
dom to march ahead. 

“The immediate hope for prog- 
ress lies in the social and economic 
principles and objectives contained 
in the National Industrial Recovery 
Act. They must be retained. Time 
must be secured for working these 
out more effectively. The reaction- 
ary plot to kill the Recovery Act 








and its objectives must he de- 
feated.” 
Conspiracy Charged 
Charging a conspiracy of re- 
actionary mployers and 
partisan machine in the S 
kill the NIRA, Sidney 
p lent f the Amalgamated 
Clo rrkers and member of 
he Industrial Recovery 
Boar ared that every sweat- 
ypper and every Tory was behind 
ie conspiracy, and that any one 
who for one reason or another 
aligned himself in the fight on the 
NRA acted against the best in- 





of the act has now been demon- 
strated by the effects of the} 
Supreme Court’s dec 
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Fighting for a two-year ex 

sion of the act and such, amend- | 
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terests of labor and of the nation. 

“IT hope that this conspiracy, 
sure to throw labor out of employ- 
ment and to reduce wages, will not 
succeed,” Mr. Hillman said. “Labor 
will not take this lying down. The 
shorter work week and the mini- 
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mum wage must remain the law of 
the land.” 

David Dubinsky, president of 
the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union and member of the 
executive council of the American 
Federation of Labor, was equally 
emphatic. He said: 


“We «are fully aware of the 
shortcomings of the NRA. We 


know that the NRA did not bring 
about the re-employment of mil- 
lions of idle werkers. We know 
that the collective bargaining 
clause, the famous Section 7A, has 
in most instances been flagrantly 
violated by the employers and that 
the government failed adequately 
to prosecute and punish these 
violators. 

“But, even the most outspoken 
enemies of the NRA must admit 
that through its operation the 
minimum wage rates and maximum 
hours were established in industry 
for the first time for millions of 
unprotected workers. 
regard these minimum 
rates and maximum hour’ as in- 
sufficient for a living wage and 
too long to enable industry to ab- 
sorb the vast army of unemployed. 
It true that in many in- 
dustries these minimums have be- 
come the maximums; that while 
these minimums were intended for 
the unskilled, employers have taken 
advantage of them and weeded out 
the slower workers from the fac- 
tories. Nevertheless, the principle 
of the minimum wage and maxi- 
mum hours is sound because it has 
established for the first time a 
legal barrier of protection, and any 
employer who descends below these 
established rules guiding industry, 
in his desire to exploit labor, vio- 


“True, we 


is also 


lates the law and is subject to 
punishment. 
“Organized labor in America is 


determined that the old order shall 
not come back, notwithstanding 
all the attacks from the Chambers 
of Commerce, from the Manufac- 
turers’ Associations and from their 
henchmen and supporters.” 

















Only a few day abo 
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r unit ( d 
wit lepend poli l 
through a party of its ov I ing 
and making, will open the road to 
emancipation 
‘he government of the Unit 
State longs to the people of the 
United It is up to them to 
take it and use it for the benefit 
all the people 


In this task labor must lead the 
way. 


Let laborenow speak—and act. 
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The Supreme Court has spoken. 


Go where you will, there are 
dozens asking questions of each 
' other. 





| TheLaborWeek 


|___ By Chester M. Wright_W. 
Washington, D. C. 


HE Supreme Court handed 
the nation the biggest piece 
of news it has had in years. 

Call it flood, fire, cyclone, de- 
vastation or what you will, it 
was one grand clean sweep. 

3ut is that a reason for heads 
hanging, brows between nervous 
palms? 

Is it a reason for wailing at the 
wall, or for cries of despair and 
hopelessness ? 

What’s become of the spirit of 
fight? 

What’s become of self-reliance? 


Everyone asking; nobody answer- 
ing. 

Except here and there one, out- 
standing because so different. 

Hell’s bells—why not stand up 
and fight! 

* * x 
E have .our unions—the same 
unions we had before NRA— 
and every last one of them is 
stronger. 

More than that, there are more 
allies of labor among employers 
themselves. 

More people today 
is right.” 

And as for Congress, 
definite things that can 
Of course there are. 

Those things canbe done and the 
temporary need can be met. 

But the brigade of hand-wringers 


“Labor 


say: 


there are 
be done. 








was never bigger. 
The godsakers have mobilized. 
Not in years have the spinele 
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is in print, filling it 
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Vo intary coat That is 
nonsense. 
Even when business thot tt 
was power to enforce regulations, 
ere W: le enforcement and a 
widening circle of cheaters. The 
idea of voluntary codes is out the 
window. 
Congress can revive the codes, of 
course. 
And the Supreme Court could 
knock them down again. But mean- 
we should have moved on a 
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‘ly the Constitution must 
4 NRA idea is 
made permanent. 

‘ongress could bridge that gap. 
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started something. Probably more 
than it wanted to start. 

But be all these things as they 
may, the one notable fact in the 
whole situation the bafflement 
the decision brought in its wake. 

Not that way does liberty lie. 
Not that way shall we find progress. 

Determination must rally and it 
will rally. The sooner the better. 

Also, the sooner we realize that 
there is a strength that courts 
cannot shake nor laws undo, the 
better for all concerned. 


MINERS STAND BY 
FOR STRIKE CALL 


(Continued from Page One) 
tion. The stoppage, if it mate- 
rializes, is expected to be complete, 
the union being in a stronger posi- 
tion than it has been for many 
years to enforce a general cessa- 
tion of work. 


is 





Railroads, utilities and manu- 
facturing establishments are said 
to have soft coal supplies for 
twenty or thirty-nine days on hand, 
and a prolonged strike would be 
reflected in a serious crippling and 
eventual paralysis of large sections 
of these services and of industry 


as a whole. 


Conference Deadlocked 

Final breakdown of the negotia- 
tions between the miners and oper- 
ators occurred here on Tuesday at 
a meeting of the Joint Wage Scale 
Committee, consisting of 400 rep- 
resentatives of both sides. Ad- 
journment was taken sine die after 
a sub-committee had reported in- 
é agree and proposed an 
indefinite adjournment. With the 
operators divided into two camps, 
urging passage of the Guffey 
bill and extension of the 
NRA for two years, the situation 
became aggravated by the deci- 
sion of the United States Supreme 
Court killing all NRA codes, but 
the hands of those 
who that only passage of 
he Guffey bill can provide a basi 
peration of the industry with- 

i and wage 


ability to 


another 


strengthened 


insist 





or ope 





oi price 


lo not want a sus- 


a strike or lockout on 
John L. Lewis, presi- 
U.M.W., declared that 

prepared to defend 


which 








would be in- 

hreatened as a result of 

bi jown in the coal code and 

he industry’s i ility to maintain 
price structure up in the code. 
Mr. Lewis suggested that a way 
ut might be found if the two 


camps of operators were to agree 
a common legislative program 
in getting it 


on 


miners 





and join 
through 

Mr. Lewis wa 
that the union was in a position 
to defend successfully any attacks 
designed to bring about a return 





Congress. 





d the operators 


f “the economic slavery” which 
existed in mining camps before the 
NIRA went into effect in June 


1933. 

Failure of Congress to pass the 
Guffey bill and the unleashing of 
a prolonged conflict in the coal in- 








dustry would, it believed, be 
the b ing of a vast industrial 
democratization and control 


social 
ife. 





The Supreme Court has, of course, 


of the nation’s economic | 


LL.G.W.U. Gives $10,000 
For Hillquit Press Fund 





(Continued from Page One) 
the cloak and suit industry is based | 
upon the collective agreements ne- | 
gotiated directly between the union 
and the employers, the union. hav- | 
ing always relied fundamentally | 
upon such agreements. The union’s | 
position in the industry had been | 
greatly strengthened by the code, | 
which also made possible more ef- | 
fective enforcement. Employers} 
who in recent months have assumed | 
the offensive against the whole} 
code system in the industry, ac- | 
companied by demands for radical | 
revision of collective agreements, | 
have been encouraged by the Su- 
preme Court’s decision to press} 
their demands for modifications on | 
a basis quite unsatisfactory to the | 
union. E | 
Peace Hopes Dimmed 

| 


The prospects of a peaceful ad- 
justment of the conflict that has 
been brewing in the cloak and suit 
industry for many weeks are, there- 
fore, not nearly as good today as 
they appeared before the Supreme 
Court handed down its momentuous 
decision. 

The employer organizations in- 
Ivolved in the controversy are the 
{Merchant Ladies’ Garment Asso- 
ciation, representing the jobbers; 
the Industrial Council of Cloak and | 
Suit Manufacturers, Inc., which 
speaks for the “inside” manufac- 
turers; and the American Cloak 
and Suit Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, the contractors. 

While all of these organizations 
are seeking to bring about a lower- | 
ing of wages, longer hours and} 
modifications of working conditions 
and of the enforcement machinery | 
which the union says would bring 
back sub-standard and sweatshop | 
conditions in the industry, the key 
to the situation lies in the attitude | 
of the jobbers, who broke off nego- 
tiations with the union in April 
after presenting demands denounced | 
as a blow at the very foundations 
of the existing system of labor re- 
lations in the industry. 

These demands are for abolition 
of the principle of limitation of 
contractors and jobbers responsi- 
bility for the maintenance of wage 
and labor standards. What the 
jobbers are aiming at, the union 
charges, is a return to the old sys- | 
tem of unbridled farming out of 
work to contractors at the cheapest 
possible price, with consequent re- 
turn to the system of cut-throat 
competition among contractors and | 
destruction of wage and work | 
schedules. The union is prepared 
to fight the jobbers to a standstill 
on this fundamental issue. 

Another fortnight may reveal | 
whether the employers will retreat 
from their demands to avert a} 
strike. 

Mobilization Order | 

The strike mobilization order was 
issued by the general executive | 
board through David Dubinsky, | 
president of the I.L.G.W.U., after 
the board had heard a report from 
Isidore Nagler, vice-president of 
the union and chairman of the 
Cloakmakers’ Joint Board, that | 
the negotiations with the jobbers 
had reached a stalemate and that 
a was facing the industry. 
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cr 
The following resolution was 


| following 


fadopted by the general executive 


board: 


“The general executive board in- 


| dorses the general strike in the 


cloak industry of New York in the 
event the conference committee 
cannot reach a settlement peace- 
fully with the employer association 
and pledges in such case the full 
moral and material support of the 
international and all its affiliated 
bodies until the strike is won.” 

It was announced that a fund of 
$1,000,000 would be made available 
for the strike by the international 
and its affiliated orgnizations. 

The general executive board 
heard reports on the progress of 
strikes in the cotton garment in- 


|dustry in Decatur, IIl.; Dallas, 
| Texas, and St. Louis, Mo. The 
board announced that the strikes 


will be pressed “until the next work 
season if necessary.” An additional 
staff of union organizers was or- 
dered sent to the strike zone. 
Hillquit Press Fund 
The board voted a contribution 
of $10,000 to the Morris Hillquit 
Memorial Publishing Fund, which 
is to publish important books and 
other forms of literature on ques- 
tions of Socialism and labor. The 
contribution was voted after a plea 
presented by Algernon Lee, presi- 
dent of the Rand School. 


MAY DAY IN SPAIN 


May Day, which has been a na- 
tional holiday in Spain since the 
fall of the monarchy, was celebrat- 
ed by the workers in all parts of 
the country despite the reaction 
that followed the suppression of 
the October uprising. The workers 
were able to bring about a com- 
plete stoppage of work, except in 
the public services. 

Many enthusiastic meetings were 
held. The chief of these took place 
in the Pardinas Theatre in Madrid, 





where a huge audience was ad- 
dressed by Julian Zugazagoitia, 
Jeronimo Bugeda, Anastasio de 


Gracia and Fernando de los Rios. 
At this and the other meetings the 
list of demands was 
adopted with acclamation for pre- 
sentation to the Prime Minister: 
Amnesty for political and social 
prisoners; abolition of the death 
penalty; freedom of the presa; 
freedom of assembly, 
and strike, and a general restora- 
tion of the constitutional liberties; 
opening of the workers’ halls and 
offices; strict fulfillment of labor 
legislation; reinstatement of the 


workers dismissed in consequence 
of the r ig in October; equitable 





and rapid solution of the employ- 
ment and reinstatement of 
the municipal councils which were 





crisis; 


| freely elected by the people. 


One incident which took place on 
May Day throws a significant light 
on the repressive conditions which 
exist in the Spain of Senor Ler- 
roux. The muncipal band in Rei- 
nosa, in the province of Santander, 
was dismissed for playing the “In- 
ternational” after a concert held 
in connection with the May Day 
‘elebrations! 
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working like ' 
holding outdoor meetings, picketing, and doing ever: 
nature. They are, however, doing this work independently and not in cooperation with other groups. 
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Socialist Women Picket 
High Price Meat Shops 





The Women’s Conference Against 
the High Cost of Living, repre- 
senting various fraternal and labor 
organizations, whose campaign 
against the increasing cost of ne- 
cessities was marked by a confer- 


ence with Mayor LaGuardia on 
May 14, has thrown its eatire 
strength to furthering the city- 
wide picketing campaign against 
meat snops. 

Over 200 housewives, represent- 
ing various district units of the 
organization, met in the offices of 
the Socialist Party and organized 


a series of mass meetings through- 


nut the city. The cooperation of 
leaders in political, social ands eco- 











HILLQUIT DRAFT IS 
PUSHED BY PARTY 


(Continued from Page One) 
sent to the several states for ratifi- 
cation. 

IF THE SOCIALIST PARTY’S 
PROPOSED AMENDMENT HAD 





BEEN PART OF THE CONSTI- 
TUTION LAST WEEK, THE 
SUPREME COURT WOULD 
NOT HAVE HAD THE POWER 
TO WIPE OUT IN A SINGLE 
DECISION ALL THE SAFE- 
GUARDS TO WAGES AND 


HOURS SO PAINFULLY BUILT 





UP IN THE CODES. 

In statement National Chair- 
man Krzycki declared that the 
varkers and farmers must over- 





what he characterized usurpa- 
the Supreme Court, and he 
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receiving widespread attention. 1a e Continental Congress 
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Nation Facing Labor War 
To Stop Wage Cuts 





(Continued from Page One) 

field where issues could be decided 
by deliberation on merit. If we 
are to be thrust back into battle, 
we have fought before and we can 
and will fight again. [| am now 
warning our membership to be 
ready and to strike instantly any 
mill that departs from code pro- 
visions regarding wages, hours or 
other terms of employment. 


* 5 

A Judicial Blow 

‘ By Joseph P. Ryan 
’ President of the Central Trades 

and Labor Council 
The decision is obviously a blow 
at what organized labor regards 
as of utmost importance in the 
National Industrial Recovery Act. 
Whatever the ultimate outcome 
may be in possible new legislation 
designed to meet the prohibitions 
of the Supreme Court, valuable 
accomplishments under the present 
law in the stabilization of indus- 
tries through codes and improve- 
ment of wages and working con- 
ditions will be wrecked. The Su- 
preme Court has knocked out the 
only measure under which industry 
can recover. If the Court, by its 
action, believes that such decisions 
ean bring a return of prosperity 
it better get down to work on the 
task of restoring prosperity very 

quickly. 


* < * . 


For Independent Political 


Action 
By David Dubinsky 
President of the Internat. Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union 

We are disappointed and dis- 
tressed by the decision of the Su- 
preme Court. We hope that a new 
law will be enacted that can over- 
come the technical objections to 
the NRA. 

We cannot imagine that in 
American industry the sweatshop 
system, child labor, unlimited 
hours and starvation wages will be 
restored. 

This is a great victory for big 
business and the reactionary forces 





of America. It is enough to arouse 
the bitter resentment and the re- 
sistence of both organized and un- 
ofganized labor. It reveals that 
every gain achieved by labor can 
be nullified by the reactionary ele- 
ments. 

This development is the strong- 
est argument for independent po- 
litical action by labor. Labor in 
this way will be able to designate 
Senators and Congressmen as well 
as have a voice in passing upon 
nominees for the Supreme Court. 


Congress Must Act 
By George Meany 
ident of the New York State 
Fed Labor 
The issue is now squarely up to 
Congress. The raising of labor 
standards and the elimination of 
unfair trade practices represent 
the highest functions of govern- 
ment. These were the purposes 
set forth in the National Industrial 
Reécovery Act. These purposes re- 
main to be carried cut in one way 
or another. I feel it is now up to 
Congress before adjournment to 
enact legislation that will effect- 
uate the original purpose of the 


NIRA, 


Pre 


ration of 


* * 


Strike, If Necessary 
By Emil Rieve 
President of the American Federa- 
tion of Hosiery Workers 
We will close down the entire 
industry if need be in order to 
maintain wages, hours and condi- 
tions of work. I am issuing blan- 
ket orders to this effect to every 
one of my field representatives 
located in eighteen different States 
of the Union, 


+: * 
A Wave of Strikes 
By Julius Hochman 

Predicting a “wave of strikes 
unprecedented in labor history,” 
Julius Hochman, General Manager 
of the Joint Board of the Dress 
and Waistmakers’ Union, an or- 
ganization with 102,000 members 
in the New York metropolitan area, 
commented as follows on the Su- 
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Millinery Workers to Meet 
Threat to Standards 
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Stopping an Uprising 
With a Piece of Paper 


By B. Charney Vladeck 

General Manager of the 
Jewish Daily Forward 

The decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court which af- 
fect the industrial codes show 
how inefficient the government 
is in a time of crisis. 

The court takes a legal posi- 
tion irrespective of economic 
and social conditions and tries 
to stop with a piece of paper a 
great current uprising of the 
American people against rugged 
individualism. 











preme Court decisién abolishing 
NRA: 

“If NRA or something similar 
with even greater enforcement 
powers is not continued this coun- 
try will face a wave of strikes un- 
precedented in labor history. 

“Some employers will try to in- 
crease hours and reduce wages and 
because of the nature of our in- 
dustry this will affect all employ- 
ers and workers. Organized labor 
will unquestionably resist such at- 
tempts and will insist on the en- 
forcement of the collective agree- 


Quinn’s Partner 
Flays Quinn Law 
As “Brazen” 


Anti-Injunction Law De- 
nounced as “Unconstitu- 
tional” in N. Y. Court by 
Bosses’ Attorney. 


PON the basis of New York’s 

new afiti-injunction law passed 
by the legislature after a cam- 
paign inaugurated- by the Socialist 
Party and sponsored by the State 
Federation of Labor, William Kar- 
lin, attorney for several New York 
locals of the Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters and Butcher Workmen of 
North America and of the Window 
Cleaners’ - Protective Union, Local 
2, of the Building Service Em- 
ployees’ International Union, both 
A. F. of L. organizations, made 
five motions in the New York 
Supreme Court to dismiss five 
pending injunctions in which the 
unions are defendants. 








ments. 

“Unorganized workers will rally 
to the call of organization and will 
also fight against wage cuts and 
longer hours. Regardless of Wall 
Street's temporary boom, unem- 
ployment will be increased and re- 
covery retarded.” 

* * * 
Another Zig in the Zig-Zag 
By Harold N. Sturgeon 
In the Unionist and Public Forum, 
Sioux City, Ia. 

The only reasonable answer to 
the attempt to lower the standard 
of living for the mass of workers 
is that, having lost the friendship 
of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
and the ultra-tory Manufacturers’ 


And there he discovered a curi- 
ous circumstance. 

The anti-injunation law, based on 
a model bill drawn up by Louis 
Waldman, state chairman of the 
Socialist Party, was sponsored in 
the State Senate by Senator Elmer 
F, Quinn, Tammany leader, as part 
of the program of Governor Leh- 
man. As the Quinn bill the labor 
movement and the Socialist Party 
fought for it in committee hear- 
ings and built up the necessary 
public sentiment to assure its 
passage, 

In court, however, the employers 
opposing the unions seeking the 
dismissal of injunctions under the 
terms of the Quinn law were rep- 








Association, the President is woo- 
ing them back through a sacrifice 
of decent sustenance for the une 
employed. Evidently it’s another 
zig in the zig-zag veering from 
right to left and from left to right. 
The president will wind up about 
next year to find that it is him- 
self that has been zig-zagged out 
of the dictatorship that he seem- 
ingly aspires to. 

It is fallacy to believe that men 
will find jobs in private industry 
at better pay if the so-called relief 
work is ill paid. Such reasoning 
not take cognizance of the 
fact that there is no need of men 
in private industry. If there had 
been vacancies in private industry 
during the past year they would 
have been filled quickly by men 


does 


resented by the law firm of Weis- 
man, Quinn, Allen and Spett, Sen- 
ator Quinn’s own firm. Mr. Melvin 
Albert, Senator Quinn’s law part- 
ner, excoriated the Quinn law as 
“unconstitutional ... a brazen and 
flagrant attempt at legislation for 
a particular class,” and “an insult 
to the judiciary of the state of 
New York.” 

Addressing Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Isidor Wasservogel, Karlin 
said (pointing his finger at Quinn’s 
law partner): “Are we to under- 
stand from Senator Quinn’s part- 
ner that the Quinn law was passed 
not in good faith, that believing 
the law to be unconstitutional and 
wishing for labor support he suc- 





FAREWELL DINNER 
TO SEGER JUNE 3 


The whole Socialist and labor 
movement will unite in an affec- 
tionate farewell dinner June 3rd 
at Rosoff’s Restaurant, 147 
West 43rd Street, to Cerhart 
Seger, who sails for Europe the 
next day. 

Comrade Seger has endeared 
himself to the American move- 
ment not only by his manliness 
and courage and his brilliant 
ability in fighting fascism in all 
its forms, but also by his charm- 
ing and winning personality. 

Reservations can be secured 
through Dayid Dubinsky, 3 W. 
16th St., New York City. 











constitutional?” 

Justive Wasservogel reserved de- 
cision. 

But the incident is far more im- 
portant than appears on the sur- 
face. It is not enough to get a 
“friend,” bearing some old party 
label, to sponsor bills and then 
depend upon pressure-politics to 
get some of them enacted. With- 
out a party of their own through 
which to do their own work the 
workers are helpless, lame and 
blind. 


Features of the Week on 
(1300 Ke.) WEVD (281 M) 


Sat.. Jane 1—8:45 
Panken of the Domestic 
will discuss “Labor's 
NRA Court Decision’; 10—Bizet’s opera 
“Carmen” as presented by the Chicago 
Opera Company, direct from the stage 

the New York Hippodrome. 

Sun., June 2—11 a.m.—Forward Hour, 
music and sketches; 12:15 p.m.—Variety 
Show featuring Celia Budkin; 8—Studio 
program; 8 :30—Chicago Opera Company ; 
10—Symposium; 10:30—Social Drama by 
the Theatre Union, 


Mon., June 3-8 
Day Right,” Jadeob 8. 
String ensemble. ¥ 

Tues., June 4—8 p.m.—Mark Eisner, 

airman of the Board of Higher Edu- 

ion, “Collecting and Spending the Tax 
ae 15—Frank Bohn, news com- 

Cecil Burrows, baritone ; 
845—*What Next For America?”, talk; 
10—New Leader News Review; 10:15 
Cecile Heller Miller, soprano. 

Wed., June 5—8:30 p.m.—Premier In- 
strumental Trio; 8:45-—Louis Waldman, 
State Chairman of the Socialist Party, 
will discuss “The Supreme Court Deci- 
sion—What Next?’; 10—Studio program ; 
10:15——*National Labor Scene,” Unive 
sity of the Air; 10:30—Max Wechsler 
violin. 

Thurs., June 6 
Workers, talk; 8:15 
violin; 8:30—bhugene 
baritone; 8:15—Royal 
Hendrik de Leeuw; 
Guild on the Air. 

Fri., June 7—8:15 
news commentator; 
Spaeth, “The Talent 
Saslavsky String Quartet; 
rent Scene in Washington,” 
tive Carolyn O'Day. 
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“Annie and Ben- 
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Sat., June 8—fi p.m. 
Week, talk; 6:50 
ny,” sketch; 8—String ensemble; 8: 
Don Avion’s Orchestra; 10—Chicago 
Grand Opera. 





The NIRA Decision 
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bargaining and other conditions of 
commerce 
industries directly affecting interstate commerce. 
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Deal and embodied in the NIRA which the Supreme 
Court by its decision has outlawed. It should press 
for the enactment of a new NIRA, omitting from 
the Act the unconstitutional delegation of legis- 
lative powers to’ the executive. It should press for 
the enactment of its social security program, 
Labor’s legislative program must not be crushed 
by the breakdown of the New Deal’s legislative 
method, which upon careful analysis should have 
been recognized as fatally defective. It served un- 
challenged at the time when the nation was in 
panic and economically prostrate. With the return 
of critical scrutiny that method could not survive. 
Of far greater importance is the second point 
of the decision, which held that Congress may not 
legislate. respecting business affecting interstate 
commerce indirectly. Though this holding is not 
novel, it has been assumed that our present indus- 
trial and commercial interdependence has substan- 
boundaries. The free flow 
cannot be maintained by 
standards of labor on 
interstate commerce 


tially obliterated local 
of interstate commerce 
imposing widely different 
business engaged directly in 
from that affecting it only indirectly. 

The practical effect of the court’s holding will be 
the immediate necessity far the enactment of state 
prescribing minimum wages, maximum 
freedom of collective bargaining, and 
other labor conditions. This creates incalculable 
difficulties. If Congress passes the labor legislative 
program it. can only apply to those workers em- 
ployed in business engaged in interstate commerce, 


legislation 
hours, the 


meaning of the present court’s decision, 


within the 
than was heretofore 


a much 
assumed under the NRA. 
If labor is ready to act 


narrower sphere 


politically it can pro- 


amendment has been urged by the Socialist Party 
for the last five years. It should have passed 
through Congress and been submitted to the states 
in the early days of the New Deal. It could have 
become the fundamental law of the land in the 
same short space of time as it took the New Deal 
to put through the repeal of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. Unfortunately, the Socialist proposal was 
not heeded. It is not yet ‘too late. With Organized 
Labor solidly behind it, it could be presented at this 
Congress. And if adopted, it could be submitted 
to the states to be ratified by special conventions 
for that purpose, 
national crisis 
Will the Roosevelt 
and carry 


called 

The 
action. 
will to 
amendment? 

In the meantime, upon Organized Labor has been 
imposed the task of holding the gains of the last 
two years. It will be called upon to resist the attack 
on labor standards that will be made by the power- 
ful business interests who now gloat over the death 
of NRA. During the two years since the code 
system has been brought into existence, national 
associations of employers have been created where 
no associations existed before. Many of these asso- 
ciations are now welded into powerful organiza- 
tions. They have a uniform policy as far as labor 
is concerned. The individual worker will become 
more helpless than ever under this new system. 
And even the trade unions will find it harder to 
unionize such industries, 


justifies such immediate 
Administration have the 


propose through such an 


This is a critical period for Labor. The Socialist 
Party and all lovers of social justice will get be- 
hind Labor in its fight in this trying hour. 
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should prefer that they yield any 
of the gains which have been won 
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Butcher Strike of 5,000; 


Union to Issue Call 
The Butchers’ Union Local 23 
affiliated with the A. F. of L., re- 
ports that due to the complaints 
reported to the union,, concerning 
wage and hour “chiseling” by re- 
tail meat shopowners, will 
a mass meeting to vote 
question of a genera] strike. 
Proprietors have already fired a 
number of men and hired yo 
sters to do the manual work. 
the breakdown of 
provisions 
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The union has 
President 
STAND,” and 
ceeding to do 
Joseph Belsky, general 
ot the 3 butcher locals. 

A Section Delegate meeting has 
been ordered for Monday, June 3, 
at 231 East 14th St., to discuss a 
general strike in the kosher and 
non-kosher meat. markets, 
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Socialists Lead in Defeat of 


Sales Tax in Connecticut _ 


By Abraham Knepler 

ARTFORD. — The _ propgsed 

Connecticut sales tax met 
overwhelming defeat in the House 
of Representatives, Bridgeport’s 
two Socialist Assembly men voting 
against the bill. The bill had pre- 
viously been defeated in the 
Senate. 

The legislature also voted down 
a bill that would have made the 
adjutant-general of the state a 
member of the board of trustees 
of the Connecticut State College 
at Storrs. Socialists had fought 
against the measure at committee 
hearings. 

The Bridgeport Civil 
bill passed the State Senate this 
week by a vote of 28 to 4. It is 
expected to pass the House this 
week-end. The bill aces munic- 
ipal employees of Bridgeport ugder 
the supervision of a board of five 
‘commissioners to be appointed by 
the Mayor on a tri-partisan basis. 

Exempted from the civil service 
are elected officials, 
heads of boards and commissions, 
and teachers, except that teachers 
will, under the bill, obtain tenure 
of office and the right to a hearing 
before they are dismissed. 

Senator Taft, Socialist, in urging 
passage of the bill, declared that 
“it would stamp out the practice 
of filling city jobs on a basis of 
personal preference and the 
blackjacking of employees to con- 
tribute to the campaign fund at 
election time.” The bill had _ re- 
ceived the endorsement of the city’s 
municipal employees, including the 
Bridgeport Teachers’ Union, the 
policemen and the firemen. 

With the compelled 
by law to adjourn on June 6, many 
important social measures are still 


Service 


provisions 





also 


legislature 





in committee, and the Socialist 
legislators ate doing everything to 
get the bills reported out. Most 
important are the income tax and 
dividend tax bills, which are 
sought by the Socialists to raise 
revenue for state relief purposes. 


Cassidy Heads Poll in 
“Big Six” Election 
Edward F. 
cialist and trade unionist, was re- 
elected to the Executive of ‘New 
York Typographical Union Num- 
Six with the highest vote cast 
any candidate before the mem- 


Cassidy, veteran So- 


ber 
for 
bership of that union for an office 
contest. 
with 5,055 
votes more 
than candidate. 
Oniy two candidates polled a 
higher vote, and they were unop- 
posed. The 
5,273 for a candidate for alternate 
delegate for the I.T.U. convention. 

The vote for Cassidy was a tri- 
bute to his 48 years of faithful 
and intelligent service to the labor 
movement, and was won despite 
a barrage of villification and slan- 
der by the small but active Com- 
munist group that accused him of 
“betrayal” and of being an “em- 
ployers’ man.” 

No candidate for president re- 
ceiving a majority, there will be 
a run-off election between former 
President Leon H. Rouse and F. 

James J. McGrath 

ecretary-treasurer 
Ward vice-president. 
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, The Week on the Stage |r 


T. Shipley 





a FAST AND FAR 


“THE YOUNG GO FIRST,” by 
* Peter Martin, George Scudder, 
Sand Charles Friedman. The 
Theatre of Action at the Park. 
* $wiftly and noisily they go, the 
“Young, new generations, pressed 
‘ito greater awareness of the 
World by their greater need, and 
out of these rising to the possibil- 
| hd changing it. Such is the 

is of every radical play, and 
“The Young Go First” maintains 
it with vigor and speed and direct 
power. This is a tale of the C.C.C., 
of the boys who, out of their need 
and in the glow of a young (and 
naive) enthusiasm, go to the Civil- 
jan Conservation Camps. How 
these camps have many of the 
abuses of the army, how army op- 
pression and inequality and graft 
“press on the rookies, the play 
pounds home through the evening. 
Exeellent settings by Mordecai 
*Gorelik, and: vivid acting, especially 
by Paul Enders as the Sergeant 
and by half a dozen of the boys, 
‘keep a tense interest in the eve- 
_ning’s stir. 











What is perhaps even more in-' 


teresting, however, is the way in 

which these plays of protest are 

forming a fixed pattern, to which 
they tend increasingly to conform. 

Here are al] the familiar elements 

—and we pause to remark that a 
program note to the effect that an 
episode is taken from life does not 
make it an artistic or justifiable 
“movement in a drama. Stevenson 
eremarked that when he found, in 
a story, an unusually incredible 
incident, he was sure that it was 

ken direct¢ from life. Fact is 
stranger than fiction. Life is full 
of accidents, of rare, unusual, un- 
expected happenings, of violent, 

d extreme cases of human greed 
Jand cruelty. But, to be convinc- 
sing, the facts in a play cannot 
parade a program note that they 
havé actually occurred; they must 
seem, not unique, but representa- 
tive, true because typical ways of 
human conduct or events. The rad- 
ical audience at propaganda plays 
knows that the things presented do 
whappen, and often; but those whom 
ithe’ plays should wake and rouse 
to a sense of the evil are able only 
to exclaim. against the play’s vio- 
lent distortion, its presentation of 

may occasionally happen as 
the general rule. A little less ve- 
shemence would mean more force- 
fulness; less noise, more true em- 
phasis. 

“The Young Go First,” we say, 
“follows the pattern. Here are the 
earnest youth discovering how they 
are held down, bound to the sys- 
tem by their elders (bullying or 
‘tynical or pretending to be kind) ; 
the impulse to rebel, at first per- 
sonal, then gathering group im- 
petus, and spreading to other 
groups (in “Sailors of Cattaro” a 
fellow-seaman from another ship 
is hidden while an officer struts 
around; inthis play it’s a lad from 
another section of the camp); in 
most of the plays the cruel repre- 
‘sentatives of power.discover the 
plot of the gallant young rebels, 
‘and frustrate their plucky plans. 
And, as the victims are sent to 
their death or (as here) scattered 
to other camps, they grow strong 
in the belief that this failure has 
taught them how to succeed. There 
,is no red flag raised in this play, 
but the pattern is patent, and al- 
Ways arouses enthusiastic approval 
—from those already convinced. 





"G-Men" Stays at Strand 


Owing to the excellent business 


In “If a Body” 


} 








Marie Hartman, the hard-boiled 
moll in “If a Body,” the mystery 
‘farce at the Biltmore Theatre. 
_ This role, incidentally is her first 
in a legitimate production in all 
her twenty years on the stage. 











New Holiday Show at Roxy's 
Includes "Laws of a Dictator" 
and Stage Revue 


A gala holiday show with new 
attractions on both stage and 
screen is at the Roxy Theatre this 
week. The feature film is the new 
dramatic spectacle “Loves of a 
Dictator” with Clive Brook and 
Madeleine Carroli. On the stage 
the new revue features Gordon, 
Reid and King. Other acts on the 
program include Joaquin Garay, 
versatile singer, Pallenberg’s Bears 
and this week’s winner of the Fred 
Allen radio amateur’ contest. 
Freddy Mack conducts the Roxy 
Rhythm orchestra in a program 
of special holiday selections and 
the Gae Foster Girls appear in new 
and lavish dance ensembles. 


“Bride of Frankenstein" in 
Brooklyn Premiere at Albee— 
New Stage Show 


“The Bride of Frankenstein,” the 
weirdly thrilling suceessor to 
“Frankenstein” is now at the RKO 
Albee Theatre. It was in the orig- 
inal “Frankenstein” that Karloff, 
“the Monster” of the story, was 
brought to life at the height of a 
crashing electrical storm, and in 
this sequel detailing his further 
adventures a mate is created for 
him in the person of Elsa Lan- 
chester. 

To revive the audience from the 
effects of this nightmare of horror, 
the Albee is also presenting on its 
screen the Jimmy McLarnin-Bar- 
ney Ross fight pictures and “Re- 
vue a la Carte” with Jans and 
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Josephine Hutchinson, Civic] 
Repertoire Star, and Large, 
Cast in New Film 


The world premiere of “Oil for 
the Lamps of China,” the. Cos- 
mopolitan special production to be 
released by First National with 
Pat O’Brien, Josephine Hutchinson 
and Jean Muir in the leading roles, 
will be held at the Strand Theatre 
on Wednesday evening, June 5th, 
at seven o’clock. The first show- 
ings of “Oil for the Lamps of 
China” are to be attended by gala 
festivities signalizing: the tran- 
scription to the screen of one of 
America’s best-selling novels. Its 
author, Mrs. Alice Tisdale Hobart, 
and Miss Hutchinson of the cast 
are expected to be in attendance. 
“Qil for the Lamps of China” 
was adapted from Mrs. Hobart’s 
novel by Laird Doyle and directed 
by Mervyn LeRoy. The large cast, 
all the members of which are 
stage-trained, with the exception 
of six-year-old Ronnie Cosby, in- 
cludes Lyle Talbot, John Eldridge, 
Arthur Byron, Willie Fung, Tetsu 
Komai, Edward McWade, Henry 
O’Neill, John Hyams, Geo. Meeker, 





early in June in which he will ap- 


has an international reputation as 
one of the leading exponents of the 
modern Spanish school of dancing. 


shall are co-starred in M-G-M’s 
pies the Capitol Theatre’s screen 
this week. 
( 
celebrated and beautiful woman 


psychiatrist. 


Olsen’s Orchestra and a new idez 
in revues will supplement the 
screen feature for the week. 


Donald Crisp, Christian Rub, Olive 
Jones, and Florence Fair. 
vjrgeemfwyp shrd] etao shrdl mm 





De Viga to Make Film Debut 


Carlos de Vega, noted concert 
dancer, has signed with Warner 
Brothers to make kis motion pic- 
ture debut in a short to be filmcd 


pear opposite Armida. 
De Vega danced for several sea- 
sons as partner of Carola Goya. 
Although born and raised in Amer- 
ica, he is of Spanish descent and 


The musical comedy 








producer, whose new edition of 
’ opens Tuesday at the Winter Garden. 





shall at the Capitol 


Révue 
3obby Borger, Henry Russell. 


And Harding-Herbert Mar. | Phe! ©! 


are Bob Jack Gifford, Adrian 








Ann Harding and Herbert Mar- 
‘The Flame Within,” which occu- 


“The Flame Within” 
leals with the life and loves of a 


THE GROUP THEATRE presents 


“AWAKE and SING!” 


by CLIFFORD ODETS 


at the 


BELASCO THEATRE itivant s:st00 =venings at 9:40 


Matinees Thursday and Saturday 





George. Olsen, Ethel Shutta. 








Featured with George Olsen an¢ 








Group Theatre presents 





BROADHURS 


Gilbert Miller & Leslie Howard in association with Arthur Hopkins present 


LESLIE HOWARD 
THE PETRIFIED FOREST 


by ROBERT. SHERWOOD 


& REIGNING DRAMATIC HIT!"—New York Times 
Theatre, W. 44th St. LAc. 4-1515. Eves., 8: 
Mats. Wednesday and Saturday, 2:45 


Edmund Lowe on Fox Brooklyn 
Screen—Minstrel Show 
Stage Feature 





The inside workings of a modern, 
efficient detective bureau are being 
visualized in  Universal’s latest 
feature, “Mr. Dynamite,” Dashiell 
Hammett’s new thriller, now on 
the screen at Fabian’s Fox Brook- 
lyn Theatre. 

Edmund Lowe, star of the pic- 
ture, has been given competent 
support in the person of Jean 
Dixon, Esther Ralston, Victor 
Varconi and Verna Hillie. 

On the stage this week the Fox 
is presenting a minstrel show, the 
return of Miss Olive White as 
mistress of ceremomnies, and Ben 
Nelson and his orchestra. 





“Under the Pampas Moon" at 
Music Hail 

Warner Baxter’s newest starring 
vehicle, “Under the Pampas Moon,” 
in which he resumes the same sort 
of characterization which first 
brought him great popularity, is 
current at the Radio City Music 
Hall. 

In “Under the Pampas Moon,” 
Baxter plays the role of a fighting, 
romantic Gaucho—a role not un- 
like the part he played in “In Old 
Arizona.” 

On the Music Hall stage is a 
new production staged by Florence 
Rogge, Ballet director, who is the 
first woman producer to create the 
Musie Hall stage spectacles. The 
extravaganza is titled “Rhapsody 
in Green,” and its cast will include 
Jan Peerce, tenor, Marie Grimaldi, 


“Town Hall of Air Series" 

George V. Denny, Jr., of the 
League for Politica] Education has 
started a “Town Hall of Air 
Series” and is giving the nation 
the advantage of being able to 
tune in on discussions and debates 
exactly as they occur at Town 
Hall. He has resurrected the old 
New England town hall idea of 
public discussion and let millions 
of people have the benefit of it, 
instead of one or two thousand 
within the immediate confines of 
Town Hall. 
For the first nation-wide broad- 
cast on May 30th he selected four 
acknowledged leaders in each 
branch of political economy to 
debate on “Which Way America?” 
The participants were Raymond 
Moley for Democracy, Laurence 
Dennis for Fascism, A. J. Muste 
for Communism, and Norman 
Thomas for Socialism. 
The programs’ will continue 
through the summer and if suc- 














Waiting for Lefty 
Till the Day | Die 


by CLIFFORD ODETS 
LONGACRE ee Tan’ st. 








The THEATRE GUILD presents 
“PARADE” 


a satirical revue with JIMMY SAVO a 
GUILD THEATRE a “eae bts wih of Rens ena og 


ves. 8:40—Best Seats All Evenings $3.30 
2:20—Best Seats $2.75 Phone COI. 5-8229 








Eves. 8:30—$1.65 to 40¢ 





Mats. Wed. & Sat.—$1.10 to 40¢ 
For Theatre Party Benefits. Call Helen 








Whalen, Tom Patricola, the Five 
Maxellos and Alice Dawn. | 


Thompson, PEnn. 6-7234, or write 





| The Group Theatre, 246 W. 44th St. | 











Ann 
HARDING °* 


in“The FLAME WITHIN" 


ON THE STAG 
George Ethel and big 
OLSEN ® SHUTTA ® Revue 


CAPIVTOL, ststs: 


Herbert 
MARSHALL 


aw 6eLILING ZERO 


with OSGOOD PERKINS and JOHN LITEL 
MUSIC BOX THEATRE, 45th Street, West of Broadway 
Evenings at 8:40 — Matinees Wed. and F 





PERSONA 
APPEARANCE 


HENRY MILLER’S THEATRE, West 43rd Street 


Evenings 8:40 Matinees Thurs. 





with GLADYS 
GEORGE 


cessfull will be made a regular 
weekly feature in the fall. 


Socialist Party Lectures 
(All lectures begin at 8:30 p. m. 
unless otherwise specified. Lectures 
listed below are under the auspices 
of the Educational Committee of 
the Socialist Party.) 
TUESDAY. JUNE 4 
BROOKLYN 





Charles Solomon— Topic to be an- 
nounced, 16th A.D., 6618 Bay Parkway. 
S. ROUMALDI— “Fascism in Italy.” 


23rd A.D., Kings, 219 Sackman St. 
* 7 + 


WOMEN’S COMMITTEE SPEAKERS ON 
HIGH COST OF LIVING—9 P. M. 
Friday, May 31—Havemeyer and So. 
ith Sts. Brooklyn. Julia Primoff. 
Saturday, June 1—8112 Rockaway 
Beach Blvd., Far Rockaway. Esther 
Friedman, 

Monday, June 3—Amalgamated and 
8th A.D. Branches, Sedgwick Ave. and 
Van Cortlandt Park So . Estelle Abram- 
son and Esther Friedman. 

Tuesday, June 4, 2 P.M.—Upper Fast 
jronx Unit. Outdoor meeting, Lydig 
ind Cruger Aves. Kate Gerber, Estelle 
Abramson, Esther Friedman, Lillian 
Teplitz, Mrs. Babbit. 

Thursday, June 6, 2 P.M.—West Bronx 
Unit at Kate Gerber’s Home, 1130 Ander- 
won Ave. Esther Friedman, “The Meat 


At Broadway Trans-Lux 
Charlie Chaplin in his comedy 
classic, “The Rink” with sound and 
music, an Oswald cartoon “Two 
Little Lambs” and an en 
subject “Secrets of Plant Life” 
which a scientist with the aid of. a 
microscope and a miracle camera 
shows that plants live, feel and die 
like human beings are being played 
at the rans-Lux Theatre, Broad- 
way and 49th Street, for the week 
beginning today, along with a half- 
hour program of all the latest 
news of the world, selected from 
Pathe, Paramount, Fox and Uni- 
versal newsreels. 


FUR WORKERS SEEK 
WAY TO UNITY 


Fins end of the constant strife 
and violent encounters between 
the Communist dual furriers union 
and the American Federation of 
Labor body in that industry, is 
seen with the arrival in New York 
of a Unity Committee of Seven, 
elected at the Toronto Convention 
of the International Fur Workers’ 
Union of the American Federation 
of Labor. 

Officials of the latter organiza- 
tion are very skeptical as to the 
outcome, however, and point to the 
new outbreak of violence with 
which the dual unionists received 
their peace offer. Sarah Gross, 
widow of a former leader of the 
Fur Workers’ Union, and the sole 
support of two children, was as- 
saulted in the fur district while 
en her way to work. Her assail- 
ant, 6 foot-Isidor Raw, was taken 
into custody on her complaint. 

It is this case, and many more 
acts of violence, Federation Union 
officials declare, on which they 
base their charge that the dual 
union is determined to perpetuate 
the strife. They quote the dual 
unionists as threatening a contin- 
uance of the strife, “until the 
American Federation of Labor is 
wiped out.” 

In the opinion of many labor 
men, the peace offer is the most 
that a Federation affiliate can pos- 
sibly give. The peace offer was 
embodied in a resolution adopted 
at the International Fur Workers’ 
Union convention. 

The Unity Committee enjoys 
broad powers under the resolution 
which provides in part: 

“That all fur workers, members 
of the Industrial Union or unaf- 
filiated, shall be taken into the 
Joint Council of the Internationa! 
Fur Workers’ Union as full-edged 
members under the supervision of 
the Convention Unity Committee, 
and be it also 

“Resolved, that this convention 
instruct the incoming General Ex- 
ecutive Board to reinstate all 
former members expelled because 
of the internal strife in the organ- 
ization, when these former mem- 
bers shall make application to re- 
join our Union, and be it further 
“Resolved, that this Committee 
shall arrange for an election upon 
the dissolution of the dual union 
and the absorption of their mem- 
bership into the Furriers’ Joint 
Council of New York and other 
localities of the International Fur 
Workers” Union of the United 
States and Canada, and be it 
further 

“Resolved, that the dual union 
leaders must demonstrate that 
thev are forever finished with the 
philosophy and practice of dual 
unionism by the liquidation of the 
Industrial Union or that dual union 











Strike.” 


under any other name.” 

















which has accompanied the fourth 
week of its engagement, “G-Men,” 








in which James Cagney is the star, 
is being held over at the Strand 
Theatre for a fifth week. The fifth 
week of “G-Men’s” run, which is 
a record for 1935 at the Strand, 
necessitates the postponement of 
the premiere showing of “Oil for 
the Lamps of China,” 


The Dept. of Justice 
Story That Goes Further 


that shows how the 
silent heroes track down 
the public enemies and 
then... 


“LET ’EM 





MADELEINE 


BROOK * CARROLL 


| 
te 
‘LOVES OF | 
A DICTATOR’ | 
| 
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Toeplitz Production 


* ON THE STAGE %& 

Gala Holiday Revue with 
GORDON REID & KING - BAYES and §! 
SPECK - JOAQUIN GARAY - PAL- fF: 
LENBERG’S BEARS - GAE FOSTER }! 

GIRLS - FREDDY MACK ‘ 

ANY DAY!]! 
25c to 2 P. M. 
35e to 7 P. M. 
ith Ave. & 60th St. ANY SEAT! 
SHOW VALUE OF THE NATION 











ALL THIS WEEK 


Katharine Hepburn 





JUDITH ANDERSON and HELEN MENKEN 


am § Bo 


THE OLD MAID 


PULITZER PRIZE PLAY 1935 


EMPIRE THEATRE jaoanway sna duh STREET 











‘Break of Hearts’ 








with CHARLES BOYER 
SO 


McLarnin vs. Ross 
Fight Films 


ON THE STAGE 
PAPPY - ZEKA - EZRA 
BARRY & WHITE LEDGE 

ADAIR & RICHARDS 
and other RKO Acts 











HAVE IT” 


Richard ARLEN - Virginia BRUCE 
Alice BRADY - Bruce CABOT 
25¢ to 1 P.M. — MIDNITE SHOWS 


BROADWAY 
at 49th Street 





with 


Warner Bros. Epic! 





Doors open 9:30 A.M. 


















WARNER BAXTER 
KETTI GALLIAN in 


‘UNDER THE 
PAMPAS MOON’ 


A Fox Picture with 
Veloz and Yolanda 
ON STAGE. .“Rhapsody 
in Green,” Florence 
Rogge’s lavish festival 


in vivid color and 
Popular merry music 
bigMusicHall cast 






Symphony Orch 


dir. Erno Rapee 











oth WEEK— “G-MEN” |; 


JAMES CAGNEY @ 


THEATRE OF ACTION 


B' way 
PALACE & 47St N.Y.SUN Says 


PARK THEATRE 





(formerly Workers Laboratory Theatre) presents 





By Abraham Knepier 





BREIDGEPORT. — The Socialist 
administration will be greatly! 
aided in its work of reconstructing 








vitality . . it is impossible not to be stirred by it” 
Se “An exceedingly fine production . 
(On Columbus Circle) 59th St. e PRICES 25¢, 5 
Eves. 8:40 — Mats. Sats. 2:40 66c, 














STRAND—25¢ 


B'WAY & 47th St. tol P. 
Cont. from 9:30 A. M aliees 

















ALL THIS WEEK 


“The Bride of 
Frankenstein” 
with KARLOFF 


ALSO 
McLarnin vs. Ross 
Fight Pictures 
RKO VAUDEVILLE 


“REVUE ALA CARTE” 


with JANS & WHALEN 
TOM PATRICOLA - FIVE MAXELLOS 
and other RKO Acts 


« ALBEE st: 














THEATRE || 
PARTIES | 


Party Branches and sympa = 





GOOD BAL- 


“HILARIOUS” 


Lockridge—Sun 


Eve 8:45 Mats. Wed 










Knockout” 


Sobel—Mirror 


PLAYHOUSE 3*" 








thetic organizations are re 





quested when planning theatre 
parties to do so through the 
Theatrical Department of THE 
NEW LEADER. Phone Algon- 
quin 4-4622 or wr.te to Bernard 
Feinman, Manager New Lead + 
Theatrical Department, 7 East | 
(5th Street, New York. | 
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A, ot NEVINS 


| Plus Usual BIG STAGE SHOW 





EDMUND LOWE. 23] 


in Dashiell Hammett's 


“MR. DYNAMITE” 


Thrilling Successor to ““THIN MAN” 
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just been passed by the Gen- 
e “a Assembly at Hartford. That 
| Bridgeport’s Socialist Senators and ! 
Representatives are truly repre- 
senting those who elected them is 
appreciated by the people and has 
been recognized by the press. 


c 


‘Party Legislators Rebuild 
Sacked City of Bridgeport 


Secure Passage of Bills Designed to Aid in Reconstruction 


meetings of the Board of Edu- 


cation. 


The House also passed a bill re- 
vising the pension system in the 
city’s police and fire departments, 


ari : ending many abuses in the methods 
the city through legislation which! of obtaining pensions and in the 
rates of pension pay. Another im- 
portant bill amended the city 
charter to create a central main- 
tenance bureau for the more effi- 
cient upkeep of all city buildings 
and property under the Director of 
Public Works. A bill setting up a 


ivil service and merit system is 


One of the first acts of the legis- expected to be reported favorably 


lature this year was to pass unani- 
mously: the bill permitting the City 
of Bridgeport to issue refunding 
bonds. A bill that will mean a 
|} great saving to the city is the 
| me asure just passed giving the 
| State Highway Department re- 
| §P nsibility for maintenance of a 
rr 
| 
| 


through-route in Bridgeport ex- 

tending from Fairfield to Strat- 

ford, putting an end to the numer- 
| ous bridge scandals which have 
| plagued Bridgeport for so many 
years under the old-party regimes, | 
since the State Highway Depart- 
ment will take charge of main- 
tenance of the bridges on the 
through-route. 

The House passed bills last week 
empowering the mayor to act as a 
member of the Board of Education 
if the continued absence of a 
quorum obstructs the business of 
the board, as happened a _ short 
time ago when three members of 
the Democratic party sitting on 
the board, in a political move, re- 
fused to attend several scheduled 











out of committee in the near 
future. 

In a hearing on repeal of the 
extraordinary powers granted at 
the last session of the legislature 
to the Board of Apportionment and 
Taxation, the sentiment was over- 
whelmingly in favor of repeal of 
the drastic powers, only two 
spokesmen appearing in favor of 
continuation of the so-called 
“ripper act.” It appears likely that 
the demand of the Socialist admin- 
istration for the repeal of the 
“ripper act” and return of finan- 
cial authority: into the hands of the 
elected representatives of the 
people will be granted. 

All of the measures mentioned 
have been part of the Socialist 
administration’s legislative pro- 


gram for the City of Bridgeport, 
and all of them are part of the 


Socialist attempt to rebuild for the 


people of Bridgeport a city left 
bankrupt by the corrupt double 
machine that had control of the 
city’s destinies for so long a time. 
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MAXY giant iniquities of this 

age flow from property. The 
competitive struggle for private 
gain ha& resulted in social stran- 
gulation through excessive con- 
gestion of property in the hands 





of a privileged minority. And 
at the same time the .lack of 
property is proving to be a 


scourge to countless individuals. 
In the paradox of too much 
private property and too little 
private property this generation 
confronts its gravest menace. 

Escape from the tidal wave of 
disaster produced by maladjust- 
ments of property is conditioned 
upon clear rec- 
ognition of the; 
vast differences 
in social signifi- 
cance of various 
types of prop- 
erty. The doc- 
trines of indi- 
vidualism or 
capitalism fai! 
to differentiate 
sharply between 
numerous vari- 
eties and the’ 
assumption pre- 
vails widely 
that a citizen is entitled to all the 
property to which he can acquire 
legal title, irrespective of its na- 
ture or quantity. That some limi- 
tations are necessary is universally 
recognized, of course. Private 
ownership of'' postoffices or mints 
for the coinage of legal tender is 
not permitted. But the general 
opinion is that private ownership 
of property should be encouraged 
over the widest possible area. 
Equally legitimate and desirable 
to the public mind appear count- 
less varieties of private property: 
coal mines, wearing apparel, oil 
wells, forests, steel mills, food, 
shelter, huge factories, telephone 
systems, musica! instruments, ti- 
tanie generators of electric energy, 
objects of art, banks, educational 
institutions, carpenters’ tools, land, 
recreational centers, skyscrapers, 
firearms, department stores, apart- 
ment houses, books, railways, and 
on and on almost endlessly. 


Three Types of Property 


No rational solutions of the 
problems connected with property 
are possible so long as property is 
regarded merely as property. The 
first step must be accurate classi- 
fication. For purposes of intelligent 
discussion, various types must be 
assigned to one of three categories: 
(1) consumers’ or users’ property; 
(2) producers’ property in the 
giant instruments of industry; and 
(3) miscellaneous property that 
does not come clearly within the 
first or the second categories. If 
a color scheme is used for purposes 
of illustration, one may refer to 
the first classification as white, the 
second as black, and the third as 
an assortment of grays and 
browns. 

The first category includes food, 
clothing, modest homes, and count- 
less articles which minister direct- 
ly to the daily welfare of individ- 
uals and families. The second 
group embraces coal mines, water 
power sites and other primary 
sources of electric energy, banks, 
railroads, telephone and telegraph 
systems, huge steel mills and ti- 
establish- 





Kirby Page 


tanic manufacturing 
ments. And the third classifica- 
tion is composed of border-line 


types, such as small retail stores, 
small manufacturing plants, fac- 
tories which produce non-essentials 
and certain kinds of transportation 
and communication. 

The thesis which I desire to set 
forth is this: there should be far 
more private property in the first 
category, much less private owner- 
ship in the second classification 
and experimentation in the third 
group, including ventures in co- 
operative ownership and operation 
through consumers’ cooperative so- 
cieties. 

The case for private ownership 
of tood, clothing and articles of 
personal use does not need to be 


supported with elaborate argu- 
ments, Few individuals would 


choose tg dwell in a community in 
which all possessions of every 
type are held in common. Tastes 
and needs vary. Individuality 
should not be repressed by com- 
plete uniformity in users’ goods. 
Many values are afforded by the 
ownership and occupation of a 
small home. A major indictment 
of the prevailing economic system 
is found in the fact that vast mul- 
titudes of people are denied suffi- 
cient property to minister ade- 
quately to their daily needs. A 
substantially higher standard of 
living is urgently required. 
The Leading Type 

So nearly universal is the con- 
viction in the United States that 
property in users’ commodities 
should be owned privately that it 
is futile to seek fundamental 
changes in the present property 
system unless a sharp differentia- 
tion is made between property for 
consumption or use and property 
for production. It is therefore 
imperative that the social signifi- 
cance of private ownership of the 
titanic instruments of production 
be vividly disclosed. The heart of 
the modern economic problem is 
found in this second type of prop- 
erty. There is relatively little dis- 
pute about the first classification, 
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There Should Be More Private Property in Some Things and 
Less in Other Things--The Trouble Is That Most of Us Haven’t 


Enough Property for Decent Living 


by Kirby Page 








and decisions concerning the third 
category are not so urgently de- 
manded. But the action we take 
with regard to the mass instru- 
ments of production and distribu- 
tion will in large measure deter- 
mine the future of this nation. 


Prevailing Concepts 

Prevailing concepts of property 
are a heritage from the frontier 
and the days of handicraft or 
small-scale production. The found- 
ing fathers could no more imagine 
a billion dollar corporation than 
they could envisage themselves tak- 
ing afternoon tea on the sands of 
the Atlantie and breakfast the fol- 
lowing morning on the cliffs above 
the Golden Gate of the Pacific. 
George Washington at the time of 
his death was probably the richest 
man in the United States, his 
estate of 50,000 acres being esti- 
mated at $530,000. Benjamin 
Franklin’s fortune of $150,000 
marked him as one of the wealth- 
iest men of the land. In 1804 Sec- 
retary of the Treasury reported 
to President Jefferson: “There are 
not at present one hundred thou- 
sand dollars in Philadelphia, New 
York and Boston put together.” 


The total amount of money coined 
down to the year 1820 was 19 mil- 
lion dollars, about two dollars per 
inhabitant. At one time the entire 
specie stock of the Bank of North 
America did not exceed $20,000, 
and a near-panic was produced 
when a single depositor withdrew 
one-fourth of this amount. 

The Modern Corporation 

Ideas which may have been valid 
in primitive communities are not 
necessarily sound and practicable 
in an industrialized nation with 22 
billion-dollar corporations possess- 
ing total assets of 40 billions. In 
their monumental study, Berle and 
Means have shown that the 200 
largest American corporations con- 
tro] 38 per cent or more of all the 
business wealth of the nation. 
These 200 corporations in turn 
are controlled by 2,000 directors, 
and “since an important number 
of these are inactive, the ultimate 
control of nearly half of industry 
was actually in the hands of a few 
hundred men. The American Tele- 
phone and ° Telegraph Company 
possessed at the beginning of 1934 
total assets approximating five 





billion dollars. This vast economic 





empire was owned by 680,939 
stockholders but controlled by a 
small board of directors. “One 
hundred companies of this size,” 
write Berle and Means, “would 
control the whole of American 
wealth; would employ all the gain- 
fully employed...” 

At the time when the prevailing 
doctrines of individualism were 





formed, property was something 
substantial in the physical posses- 
sion of its owner—land, buildings, 
jewels, slaves, live stock, inven- 
tories of goods, machinery and 
equipment. Property was owned 
by individuals or families or small 
groups of partners, and the total 
holding of the richest individuals 
were insignificant in contrast to 
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as 





the vast wealth of present day cor-;system of personal ownership and 


porations. 
“property” has now 
host of new meanings. 


Moreover, the concept} operation of a business enterprise, 
assumed aj|and under the system of partner- 
The rise|ship, the individual owners were 


of the modern corporation has| fully responsible for their business 


changed drastically the 


cance of property. 
required for mass production can 


signifi- | transactions. 
The capital|the modern corporation has 


The emergence of 


|changed drastically the responsi- 


rarely be supplied by a few indi-| bility of owners. “The corporation 


viduals or families. The Ford 
Motor Company constitutes a con- 
spicuous exception to the general 
rule. The giant corporations of 
our day are owned by tens of 
thousands, or even hundreds of 
thousands of different individuals; 
the number of stockholders of 
American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company exceeds 680,000. 
The “property” actually held by 
these “owners” consists of pieces 
of paper in the form of stock and 
bonds, and the price paid is often 
far in excess of the total value of 
all the physical and tangible assets 
of the corporation. 
Responsibility of Owners 
The menace of property, as well 
as its potential blessing, cannot be 
understood without a clear recog- 
nition of the significance of the 
modern corporation. Under the 





Dan Hoan's Twenty-Five Years in Public Office 


The Entire Socialist and Labor Movement Unites to 


By William M. Feigenbaum 


HERE was a delirious scene 

in the vast West Side Turner 
Hall, the largest in Milwaukee, 
that election night, April 5, 1910. 
\ bitter campaign had_ been 
fought, and the Socialists—then 
known in Wisconsin as ‘the So- 
cial Democratic Party — had 
swept the city. Emil Seidel, tow- 
headed little patternmaker, had 
been elected Mayor by a heavy 
plurality, carrying the entire So- 
cialist city and county ticket 
with him. 

Outside the streets were jammed 
with cheering people; in the hall 
the comrades were wild with en- 
thusiasm when big, bulky Victor 
L. Berger walked on to the plat- 
form are-in-arm with Seidel. Ber- 
ger himself had just won his first 
office, having been elected Alder- 
man-at-large, but he gloried in a 
far simpler honor, that of being 
the Organizer of Socialist Victory 
in Milwaukee. 

A Solemn Dedication 

Berger signalled for quiet, and 
he called upon the vast audience to 
pledge themselves to stand by the 
new Administration and help them 
be a credit to the city, and to the 
great cause of Socialism. It was 
a simple service to dedication, and 
it was deeply effective. 

All the war-horses of Milwaukee 
Socialism were involved in the 
great victory, for every city and 
county office had been carried, to- 
gether with a majority in the City 
Council and the County Board. 
The roster of the new city and 
county administration read like the 
rolleall of a Socialist meeting or 
convention. 

But in that list far from the 
most conspicuous elected official 
was the newCity Attorney, a young 
Socialist lawyer with a mid-west- 
ern drawl, Daniel Webster Hoan. 
The Social Democratic Party of 
Wisconsin did not go in heavily 
for lawyers, preferring, as Berger 
used to say, a bricklayer or a 
printer or a railway engineer to 
members of the bar. And so the 
few trusted lawyers in the party’s 
ranks were quickly pressed into 
service as candidates. 

Hoan was then a young man 
just over 29, attorney for the Wis- 
consin Federation of Labor. He 
had been born in Kenosha, Wis.. 
March 12th, 1881, and he had 
worked his way through the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin as a cook and 
dishwasher. At the university, 
from which he received his degree 
in 1905, he founded one of the first 
university Socialist societies in the 
country. He studied law in Chi- 
cago, and since 1907 has been a 
member of the bar. But he was 
able to practice only three years, 
being called to public service in 
the sweep of 1910, and he has held 
public office with distinction ever 
since. He has been a candidate 
eight times, and he has been elect- 
ed eight times. 

First Socialist Administration 





The city administration was 
elected for a two-year term in 
those remote days, although the 
City Attorney’s term was four 
years. In those days, also, elec- 
tions were by party tickets, al- 
though the business interests in- 
sisted that national politics had no 
place in municipal affairs. And 


during the two years of the ter- 
rible “disgrace” of a Socialist ad- 
ministration attempts were made 
to amend the law to provide for 
non-partisan elections in the city, 
solely in order to defeat the So- 
‘ialists. By 1912 they had not yet 
succeeded in securing that legisla- 
tion, and in that year the two old 
parties combined to defeat the So- 
cialists, although Seidel and his 
comrades polled a vote substanti- 
ally higher than two years previ- 
ously. Hoan, however, held on for 
two more years, and in 1914 he 
was named for re-election. 

By that time the non-partisan 





law had gone through, and candi- 








Honor the Mayor of Milwaukee for Unique 
Services to the Workers 


dates have appeared ever since in 
city elections without party labels. 
A primaray is held, and the two 
highest candidates meet in the fi- 
nal election. The Socialists, of 
course, do everything in their 
power to emphasize the Socialist 
affiliations of their candidates, 
while the opposition usually spends 
a good deal of time concealing 
their party connections. 


In 1914, the first year under the 


new system, Seidel and his col- 
leagues on the city-wide ticket 
were defeated, but Hoan aston- 
ished everybody by winning re- 


election by a Yather narrow mar- 
And it was then that Social- 


gin, 











The New Leader Greets 
Dan Hoan Upon 
His Anniversary 


Affectionate greetings to Dan 
Hoan upon the occasion of the 
:ompletion of a quarter century 
»f unique work in the interest 
of our great cause. Forward 
to a united party, a united 
working class and a Socialist 
world! 

The New Leader: 
James Oneal, 
Wm. M. Feigenbaum, 
S. M. Levitas. 


























Daniel Webster Hoan 








ists in every part of the country 
began to take an interest in him. 


And for over two decades Dan 
Hoan is and has continued to be 
one of the best known and most 


conspicuous Socialists in the coun- 
try. 
Elected Mayor 

Two years later, in the spring 
of 1916, Seidel asked to be relieved 
of the burden of running for 
mayor, and the Socialists—now of- 
ficially called the Socialist Party as 
in the rest of the United States— 
unanimously turned to the young 
and highly-popular city attorney, 
now in the sixth year of his term. 
Hoan was then 35, full of physical 
vigor with a splendid record of 
successful work behind him. Dur- 
ing his six-year term ne had writ- 
ten a book, “The Failure of Reg- 
ulation,” in which he showed that 
only by public ownership could the 
utilities be properly managed and 
operated in the interest of the 
great masses. The book is val- 
uable even today, twenty years 
after it was written, show that 
regulation is an solu- 
tion of the utility question. 

Hoan was elected that year, and 
almost immediately was plunged 
nto a difficult situation. The 
called “preparedness” movement 
was at its height, the 
rialists stirring up nationalist and 
passions in preparation 
for plunging the nation the 
World War. It was a hard time 
for any Socialist, but Hoan kept 
his head, administered the city and 
was loyal to his Socialist convic- 
tions despite the fearful pressure 
upon him the following year, when 
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America was dragged into the war, 
to go “patriotic.” 

The momentous St. Louis conven- 
tion came, and the Socialist dele- 
gates voted for the famous anti-war 
resolution. Victor L. Berger was the 
head and front of Socialist work 
in Milwaukee and Wisconsin, and 
in a special election for United 
States Senator came close to elec- 
tion, throwing a terrific scare into 
the war-mongers and reactionaries. 
Everything had to be done to crush 
the Milwaukee Socialist movement, 
and the period of savage persecu- 
tion began. Two of the active So- 
cialists, Winfield R. Gaylord and 
A. M. Simons, mailed a copy of the 
St. Louis anti-war manifesto to the 
Federal Attorney suggesting ac- 
tion, and they were promptly ex- 
pelled from the party; but their 
action was a hint of what was in 
store for everyone true to Socialist 
ideals in those fearful times. 

Hoan Never Flinched 

But Dan Hoan never flinched. In 

1918 he was re-elected, almost un- 





noticed in the wild excitement of 
the last terrible months of the war, | 


and in the fall Berger was re-| 
elected to Congress. But Berger 
had been indicted under the con- 
venient Espionage Act, and his 


right to his Congressional seat was 
challenged; after a long trial be- 
fore Judge Landis he was convict- 
ed, together with four comrades, 
and sentenced to twenty years in 
jail, and at the same time he was 
thrown out of his seat in Congress. 
The tide of hysteria was mount- 
ing, and it took courage as well 
as a clear head to stand fast for 





Socialism. But Dan Hoan stood 


(f 


fast, as did the bulk of the Mil- 
waukee movement. 

After Berger was expelled from 
Congress, a special election was 
held in December, 1919, to fill the 


vacancy; hysteria was mouting 
sky-high, the notorious Palmer 


raids were only half «a month off, 
and it took almost heroic courage 
for anyone publicly to identify 
himself with the cause of radical- 
ism. I had the privilege of par- 
ticipating in the special election 
campaign that black month, and 
one of my finest memories, next to 
Berger’s own lion-like courage in 
the face of the persecution being 
mobilized against him, was Hoan’s 
manliness in standing by his party, 
his principles and his leader in the 
moment when to stand by Victor 
Berger was to court hatred and 
persecution. The people of Mil- 
waukee stood fast; Berger was re- 
elected by a substantial majority 
over the combined opposition. 

The reactionaries were certain 
that Socialism as a political force 
was dead, and confidently expect- 
ing an easy victory in the spring 
elections they had secured legis- 
lation extending the mayor’s term 
to four years. The election period 
came, and Hoan stood for re-elec- 
tion not only on his own superb 
record as an executive, but also on 
the record of the Socialist Party. 
He stood on the record of the five 
Socialists expelled from the New 
York legislature; he stood on the 
record of the revered Morris Hill- 
quit, then lying desperately ill of 
tuberculosis at Saranac; he stood 
on the entire record of the Social- 
ist movement in that terrible 
period. 

In the Face of Persecution 


It would have been easy for 
Hoan quietly to to drop out, to 
forget his embarrassing party 
affiliations and return to glory on 
his matchless record. But if he 
had done so, he would not have 
been a Socialist; he would not have 
been Dan Hoan! 

Again, I had the opportunity of 
participating in that re-election 
campaign. I recall a series of 
meetings April lst, 1920, the gro- 
tesque All Fool’s Day, when the 
New York Assembly finally com- 
pleted the insane comedy of the 
ouster of the Socialist Assembly- 
men. ’Gene Debs was in jail. Ber- 
ger, twice ousted from Congress, 
was a convict out on bail pending 
determination on his appeal. It 
was not a time to boast of one’s 
Socialist Party associations if one 
merely wished to court easy pop- 
ularity. 

I went to several meetings with 
Victor Berger that day. Like the 
loyal soul that he was he did not 
wish to embarrass Hoan’s chances 
by intruding himself into the cam- 
paign; he sat in the rear of one 
hall when the Mayor came to 
speak, and Hoan did not know he 
was there. 

The Mayor’s speech was mainly 
on municipal matters, expounding 
and defending his administration; 
but he could not conclude without 
these words: “And finally, I want it 
to be known that I am running as 
a Socialist and only as a Socialist. 
I consider it an honor and a privi- 
lege to belong to the same party 
as such great and noble Americans 
as Eugene V. Debs and Victor L. 
Berger.” There spoke a real man! 

He was elected, and four years 
later he was reelected. In 1928 he 
was elected again, and by 
time the election of Hoan had be- 
come a habit with Milwaukee. 

In 1929 Victor Berger was struck 
down by a street car, and after 
lingering in agony for a month he 
passed away. Many of the reaction- 
aries believed that with the passing 


that 





list, and the Socialist 


izer, theoretician and party leader 
the bottom would drop out of Mil- 
waukee Svucialism, as they confi- 
dently expected that the next elec- 
tion would result in Hoan’s defeat. 
His Greatest Triumph 

But Dan Hoan fooled them. In 
1932 he was elected with a vote 
of 101,501 and a majority of 38,- 
596, just in time to preside as 
Mayor over the city’s official wel- 
come to the National Convention 
of the Socialist party in May of 
that year, the last convention at 
which Morris Hillquit was a dele- 
gate. 

Following that victory, the 
greatest he ever won, Dan Hoan 
issued a statement in which he 
showed that as always his chief 
concern was to build a great So- 
cialist Party rather than to win 
victories for himself. He said: 

“It was a million times more 
important that the voters in Mil- 
waukee voted for the candidates 
of their own party and against this 
damnable system than they voted 
for me as an individul. I told the 
voters daily that we Socialists 
stood by our program; that even 
though they put us in jail during 
the war, they could not get us to 
change one line of it. 

“We workers will 
ing until we put our governor im 
the chair at Madison and until 
there is another Emancipator in 
the White House. 

These are but a few of the facts 
in the Socialist career of Dan 
Hoan, but they are by no means 
even an outline; they tell of his 
various elections, and indicate why 
today: the whole labor movement of 
his city is celebrating a quarter 
century of matchless and unique 
service to Socialism by this single- 
minded son of the working class. 

It would take far space 
than is here available tell of 
his splendid administration of the 
city, and his service one of 
the leaders (now president) of a 
highly-important organization of 
American mayors. It would take 
far more space than is here avail- 
able to tell of the fine, clean city 
over which Dan Hoan presides, its 
freedom from graft and crime, 
from racketeering and from the 
usual assaults upon civil liberties 
that soil most American cities. 


A Great Mayor 


It is enough to refer to the fact 
that Dan Hoan has served his city 
from that dim and distant time of 
1910, four years before the war 
burst upon the world, when men 
dared dream that the 
social problems would solve them- 
selves without upheaval and cata- 
clysm. It was the day of the muck- 
raker and the social reformer. 
William Howard Taft was presi- 
dent, and Nelson A. Aldrich, Jim 
Tawney, Joe Cannon and 
standpatters were battling Victor 
Murdock over the rules of the 
House of Representatives; it seems 
like another age. And it was. 

Dan Hoan was elected Mayo: 
while there still seemed to be some 
anity in the world, when there 
seemed to be an ! 
f keeping America out of the war; 
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Milwaukee has changed; and 
has Dan Hoan. He is now 54 
the full vigor of his life. Ther 
are many useful years bef 
He has given over thirty years t 
Socialism, 25 of them I 
office. He has served in man 
pacities. He 
humble and humdru work 
party organization. 
his time for 
him too busy. 
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is a purely legal device,” writes 
John T. Flynn. “It is sufficiently 
old in its theoretical aspects, but 
as an instrument of business, it is 
a purely modern instrument, It is 
not and never has been possible to 
create a corporation without an 
express authorization of the law. 
It is not merely an association of 
men in a common enterprise. The 
distinctive features of the modern 
corporation—at least those which 
give it economic importance—are, 
first, that it is a legal entity, en- 
tirely apart from the individuals 
who compose it; it is a legal per- 
son, and acts, assumes obligations, 
wholly separate from those who 
are members. Second, the 
members who compose it have no 
liability for its acts save to the 
extent of their contribution to its 
stock. If the modern corporation 
did not possess these two attributes 
it could not possibly function as 
we know it today. No man would 
commit his savings in the form of 
investment to an ordinary associa- 
tion of men of whom he knew little 
and without opportunity or capae-. 
ity for investigation and intelligent 
discrimination, if he could be held 
liable for all its acts to the extent 
of all his possessions. That must 
be sufficiently obvious. And of 
course both these attributes—the 
character of the distinct personal- 
ity and the benefit of limited lia- 
bility—are privileges conferred 
upon the corporation by acts of 
the legislature. They are special 
privileges devised by and bestowed 
by the government.” 


Control Centralized 


its 


Thus it is apparent that the 
device otf the corporation has 
changed utterly the relation of 
owners and investors to “prop- 


erty.” The huge number of stock- 
holders and bondholders of a giant 
corporation indicates that owner- 
ship of modern induitry is being 
scattered, but this fact should not 
obscure the vastly more significant 
fact that contro] is thereby highly 
centralized. The 680,000 stock- 
holders of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company own but 
do not this five-billion- 
dollar corporation. They are-td 


control 


cerned chiefly about dividends. 
Control rests in the hands of a 
smal] board of directors. These 


20 or 30 directors thus control not 
only their own “property” but that 
of a half other persons. 

In numerous instances the board 
of directors in turn is controlled by 
three or four super-financiers who 
sit upon it. A striking case was 
revealed during the Insull trial in 
Chicago when Stanley Field, 
nephew of- the late Marshall Field, 
i director of one of the Insull cor- 
testified that the affairs 
“conducted by 


million 


porations, 


f this company were 





a close Insull group of four men, 
the Elder Insull, his son, Samuel 
Jyr., Martin Insull, a brother, and 
Harold L. Stuart.” He further 
testified, as reported in the New 


York Times, that “this inner group 
comprised the only ones who really 
in the 


knew what was going on 
inside of the big holding company, 


which failed with losses of $120,- 


000,000. As a director, Mr. Field 
said, he was there to give advice on 
policies when asked, but no im- 


portant question was ever put up 


to him. He ratified the action of 
the executive committee, that was 
all, he added... He said that 


many matters concerning the com- 
pany, which forms the basis of the 


prosecution, had come to his at- 
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Ihe trial .... “He could 
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(To be continued) 
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By John Powers 
The Socialist Road to Power 


O honest Socialist, one who likes to deal with realities rather than 
with fancies and whose faith in Socialism is maintained by fervid 
devotion to the ideal in fair weather and in bad, will deny that the 
\gears of depression have been years of crisis for Socialism as well as 
capitalism. 

The Socialist and labor movements are not things apart in the 
world in which they function and which gave them birth. They inevi- 
tably register the effects of the vicissitudes and perturbations through 
Which the world is passing. In some countries they have suffered 
severe defeats and setbacks, due to historic circumstances for which 
-they were not responsible. In other .countries they have been on the 
» defensive. Parallel with the defeats in Germany, for which the Com- 
‘™munists were primarily responsible insofar as the weakening of the 
#triking power of the workers was concerned, and in Austria, where 
the collapse was an inevitable consequence of what happened in Ger- 
many, there have been a series of important, and encouraging victories 
in a number of democratic countries, where Socialists are either in 
control of the government or play an increasingly influential part. 
Wherever democracy and civil rights have been preserved the Socialist 
and labor movements are resuming the offensive, although it would 
_be dangerous to succumb to the illusion that the crisis confronting 
them is over or to ignore the fact that even greater and more difficult 
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another war. 
Because of the unprecedented difficulties with which the Socialist 
»Movement throughout the world has had to cope in recent years, 
+ dilettante critics, parlor-bolshevik exhibitionists and left wing illu- 
‘gionists, none of whom have to their credit an iota of concrete achieve- 
ment, like to speak with derision of the alleged failures of democratic 
Socialism. Soviet Russia, where Stalin has emerged as the unbridled 
chieftain of a Byzantine Bonapartism, the counter-revolutionary frui- 
tion of Communist dictatorship, is always cited by the critics in contrast 
to the alleged lack of achievement of democratic Socialism. 
The critics are welcome to ‘their glorification of the Bonapartism 
ej in Soviet Russia. We, however, continue to point with pride and satis- 
re, faction to the accomplishments of our comrades in England, Scandi- 
4 navia, Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, Czechoslovakia, France and 
Spain, where the Socialists continue to hold aloft the banner of demo- 
cratic Socialism in the face of a reactionary tide. And our hearts 
respond with warmth to the heroic battle waged by the Socialists and 
- trade unionists of Germany and Austria against the fascist oppressors 
; of these countries. Everywhere democratic Socialism is resuming the 
: offensive while Bonapartist Bolshevism is sinking deeper and deeper 
in the mire of its own counter-revolutionary substance. 
Democratic Socialism does not build for a day. It builds con- 
sistently and persistently for immediate advance and ultimate, enduring 


victory. 
Record of British Labor 


STRIKING example of the value of this policy and approach to 

the problem of building a Secialist world is presented’ by the 
British Labor Party. Reviewing the achievements of British labor in 
the past twenty-five years, the Londen Daily Herald wrote on 
May 4, 1935: 

“They have been years of amazing growth and of remarkable 
f : experiences, of success and defeat, of elated triumphs and sobering 
; responsibilities. 

“Reverse has proved never more than a temporary setback. The 
¥ theme of the twenty-five years has been growth, the development 

towards maturity. 

-“In 1910, Labor candidates polled §32,000 votes against 3,128,000 
for the Conservatives and 2,873,000 for the Liberals. Forty Labor 
‘M.P.s were elected. In ‘1929, 8,340,000 men and women in these islands 
voted Labor: within 250,000 of the Conservative poll. Nearly 290 
‘Labor M.P.s were elected. 

“Two Labor Governments have been in office, though not in power. 
Their achievements were not negligible, in foreign affairs they were 
remarkable. 

“But the historian will grasp as their importance the experience 
derived from them, the establishment of Labor as the alternative 
Government of the Left. 

“Even the defeat of 1931 has played its part in the development 
.. of power and quality and competence in the movement. 

1 “It led to an examination of the foundations of faith, it made the 
t Movement more critical, more sensitive to weaknesses, more deter- 
mined to conquer them. 

“On the Trade Union side, growth and development have been 
equally remarkable. The status and influence of organized Trade 
Unionism have increased enormously, and each day sees new extensions. 

“Yet the true task still lies ahead. Tomorrow is a day of dedica- 
tion to its achievement.” 


The Socialist Approach 


YAND how does democratic Socialism build? What are its program 
and strategy? The answers to these problems were given at a 
gigantic demonstration held on May 1 in Hyde Park. Thirty speakers 
occupied the platform from which the vast multitude heard again the 
: message of Socialist emancipation: 
\ Herbert Morrison, leader of the London County Council, said: 
. “Today the forces of London Labor, Trade Unionism and Cooperation 
are assembled to give voice to the great faith tht is in their minds 

and hearts. 

“The Labor Party seeks the support of the people for the achieve- 
ment of Socialism and to end poverty, insecurity and ignorance. 

“The trade unions appeal to all workers to come within their 
ranks for the protection of their industrial interests, and in order 
that organized labor may contribute in a big and responsible way 
to the formulation of high economic and industrial policy. 

“Cooperation asks the consumers to associate for their mutual 
benefit and the ending of profiteering. 

“All of us express our fervent desire for a new and better social 
order, and extend our greetings to and solidarity with the workers 
of all lands. 

“Above all, we trust that the victims of fascist dictatorships 
will soon be able to rise in their might and destroy for all time the 
tyrannies that now oppress them. 

“In our own land we will be on the alert for fascist conspiracies, 
and exert all our powers to nip them in the bud. 
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“Let us not delude ourselves with the thought that the achieve- 
ments of Socialism will be a simple task. It will constitute the 
mightiest effort in the history of man. 

“We shall not only meet the direct opposition of capitalism but 
also problems and difficulties, some of which, if we are not careful, 
may be of our own making. 


“Our greatest task, therefore, is to create in the minds of the 
people such a passionate and understanding belief in Socialism that 
they will stand by us through thick and thin and will be proof against 
the wiles and misrepresentations of the vested interests.” 


Harold Clay, chairman of the London Labor Party, said: “Over 
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a large part of Europe political liberty has been destroyed and 
working-class organizations suppressed. 
“Ruthless dictatorships, born out of the capitalist struggle and 
determined to maintain capitalist society, are for moment in control. 
“There is only one effective answer to fascism and that is So- 
cialism. To prevent this country following the’ way of some Conti- 
nental countries we must win Socialism. 
eS “The freedom which we enjoy today must be an active and 
iy positive force, and our political power must be used as an instrument 
‘ for securing fundamental social and economic change 
bf “It is not enough to fulminate against fascism and dictatorships 
: or to affirm that we are a free democracy with a glorious heritage. 
f “The measure of freedom we have can only be preserved by ex- 
} : tending its range anda deepe ng purpose. 
: “Changes in capit t wiety demand increasing vigilance and 
improved organization of working class. 
“In industry teday craftsmanship is largely destroyed and ma- 
lucing m position not far removed from rob« 


, chinization is en 
\ “That hoatane must go. The right to vote must be accompani ied 
y the will for change. Industry must not only be transferred from 
ivate to public ownership, but be made to serve human ends and 


tests may be awaiting them in the near future, in the event of | 


From an address at a sympo- 
sium on “Political Action and the 
Unions” in which Congressman 
Amlie and John P. Fry, represent- 
ing the official policy of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, partici- 
pated. Dr. Lefkowtiz is the legis- 
lative agent of the Teachers’ Union 
and vice-president of the American 
Federation of Teachers. 


THE question labor must face 

is this: What kind of political 
action shall the labor movement 
of this country undertake? Shall 
it continue the American Federa- 
tion of Labor’s policy of reward 
your friends and punish your 
enemies by voting for the Dem- 
ocratic or Republican candidates, 
or shall labor organize for inde- 
pendent political action, voting 
as it strikes—as an organized 
unit? 
No vital question was ever dis- 
cussed at a more opportune mo- 
ment. In fact, powerful repre- 
sentative political leaders and or- 
ganizations from every part of the 
country have been giving this 
question very serious consideration 
so that our discussion is not aca- 
demic but real. Under the leader- 
ship of that outstanding sta- 
tionary engineer—Herbert Hoover 
—America, with its fertile fields, 
its skilled labor, its marvelous 
transportation system and tech- 
nological development, could have 
provided every American family 
with a luxury income of $5,000 or 
more. Under the divine guidance 
of our Republican engineer this 
was delightfully expressed by a 
guarantee of a chicken for every 
pot, a two-car garage for every 
family and a loud speaker—other 
than your wife—for every home. 
The workers voted for this dream 
as they did for other dreams— 
Democratic and Republican. The 
result was the crash of 1929, gross 
inequality in income and wealth 
distribution; unprecedented unem- 
ployment with starvation and 
misery throughout the land. In 
despair, labor and the American 
voters did what they have in- 
variably done—like trusting chil- 
dren they turned to the other po- 
litical party for salvation. Hence 
the New Deal. 

The New Dealers 

Led by Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
the New Dealers were to launch 
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driving the money changers from 
the temple, provide adequately for 
the hazards of industry, raise 
wages, furnish work for the unem- 
ployed and help build a powerful 
labor moyement to cope with in- 
trenched capital by guaranteeing 
the right of collective bargaining 
and the right to organize. Another 
new day was to dawn for labor. 

The guarantee under the NRA— 
except where unions were strong 
enough to win by their own eco- 
nomic power—proved as _ illusory 
as did the Clayton Act, which had 
been hailed by labor as a monu- 
mental victory but in the hands 
of our judges turned out to be a 
hollow mockery. 

The NRA with its chiseling em- 
ployers, its boss-controlled labor 
boards, its anti-trust law exemp- 
tion, its denial of the prevailing 
wage rate is proving to be the 
burial ground of Labor’s great 
hopes. It must also mark the be- 
ginning of its political awakening. 

Labor has a right to ask more 
than mere subsistence or dole 
starvation when a world, free from 
exploitation, poverty and war, is 
within its reach. 

Roosevelt’s efforts to preserve a 
modified capitalism with its profit 
motive, if it succeeds, will merely 
restore the conditions that will 
precipitate a worse depression and 
bring our economic structure 
crashing about our ears. It was 
the mad lust for gain that gave 
labor its crown of thorns and the 
dominant capitalists their cross of 
gold. Since the profit motive can 
only make jobs scarce instead of 
plentiful, labor’s only hope lies in 
the elimination of the profit motive 
by substituting the socialization of 
natural resources, monopolies and 
basic industries. 

Labor and Politics 

In essence, workers are politically 
disfranchised as far as effective 
representation in the legislative 
bodies of the nation are concerned. 
Our representatives, even the so- 
called labor men, are the choice of 
a political party and party bosses. 
Hence they are not free to vote for 
labor when their political bosses 
decree otherwise. 

Moreover, both political parties 
are financed, dominated and con- 
trolled by the industrial overlords 
of the nation—the men who con- 
trol our finance. Every major at- 





he Only Road for Labor to Follow 


The Workers Must Mave a ap iow 
Serve Their Own Interests---No Other Way Is Possible 


Sok Their Gita With Which to 





° ithe employers who contribute 
to make our lavish political cir- 
cuses possible. 


gressman, whatever his interests 
or political affiliation, can serve 
both the A. F. of L. and the Na- 
tional Manufacturers’ Association 
or the U. S. Ghamber of Commerce, 

The policy of rewarding friends 
and punishing political enemies 
proved futile, as evidenced by the 
little we have to show for our 
efforts. Had these efforts been 
more intelligently motivated, or- 
ganized and directed, our future 
would now be more promising if 
not assured. Gains now made in 
one political campaign are often 
wiped out by the success at the 
polls of a more reactionary group 
—a success that workers often 
make possible. We alternate or 
nullify our political efforts by our 
non-partisan policy. First we vote 
for a Democrat and if he fails to 
deliver we vote Republican. We 
get what we vote for and then 
complain if disaster follows. What 
is worse, we nullify our own ef- 
forts. In New York organized 
labor is Democratic and in Penn- 
sylvania it is generally Republican. 
What happens when a caucus vote 
is determined upon in Congress? 
Our Labor Republicans of Pennsyl- 
vania must vote against the labor 
Democrats of New York and so 
throughout the nation. Labor’s vote 
is: divided. 

How could we win strikes by 
division in place of unity? In a 
word, a non-partisan political 
policy means, in the last analysis, 
a nullification of our political 
might by labor itself. 

Why doesn’t it occur to labor 
leaders to put into the field a po- 
litical party of Labor’s own, 
financed, controlled and dominated 
by itself instead of the bosses? 
Why: can’t we do on the political 
field what we find necessary on the 
economic or industrial field—that 
is, vote as a unit in every city and 
state of the nation? If we had a 
party of our own we would not 
have to plead, often hat in hand, 
for the legislative crumbs capi- 
talists are forced to give labor to 
prevent them from learning that 
both political parties are the tools 
of the bosses and not the workers. 

Need of a Labor Party 
The interests of capital and labor 
are not identical but in direct con- 
flict. How, then, can the worker 





tempt at advance by legislation 





their program of salvation by 


has been frustrated or emasculated 


Certainly no Senator or Con-. 


ballot as his boss does? Hence 
labor, to preserve its rights and 
advance its own interests, must 
have a political party not con- 
trolled by the bosses—and that 
means a labor party as_ the 
workers in the European countries 
have. If labor does not establish 
such a political party, then it is 
weakening its own power by sup- 
porting the political parties con- 
trolled by its enemies—the bosses. 
Division of strength never helped 
any cause and-it cannot help the 
organized labor movement. Labor 
must face and meet this basic fact. 


Some labor leaders fear that if 
they embark upon independent po- 
litical action they will betray their 
political weakness. Except in rare 
instances labor has no political 
vote and nobody can deliver it. The 
power they do wield is the fear 
of the politicians that if driven 
desperate they may use their po- 
litical might intelligently by estab- 
lishing a labor party. A labor 
party, however weak at its launch- 
ing, is a greater threat to vested 
interests than the present non- 
partisan policy of the American 
Federation of Labor. The political 
leaders, faced with a labor party, 
would break their necks to give 
labor much of what they want to 
wean them back to the fold. Wit- 
ness Bismarck’s efforts at social 
legislation or the enactment of the 
British Trades Dispute Act with 
the launching of the British Labor 
Party. Similar results would fol- 
low in America if we launched a 
labor party composed of all who 
render useful toil in the factory, 
on the farm or in a mercantile 
establishment or profession. 


Mental Revolution Needed 


I do not underestimate the diffi- 
culties that must be faced in 
launching a labor party. I know 
that most of our workers still owe 
allegiance to the dominant political 
parties, because they believe in the 
policy of rewarding your friends 
and punishing your enemies, al- 
though they have no power to 


punish or to reward. They still 
cling to their outworn  eraft 
unionism and to political labor 


leaders, some of whom, I regret 
to state, look upon labor office 
as an opportunity for self-service 
rather than social service. They 
still look askance at their better 
politically organized workers of 
Europe because their outlook is 
Socialist, whereas our workers are 


They still think they can rise to 
affluence, that is, get out .of the 
working class. Hence, before we 
can launch a new labor party, we 
have a huge task ahead of us. 

We must bring about a mental 
revolution in the mind of the 
American worker who is still 
dominated by an outworn economic 
and political ideology. This mental 
revolution must precede any real 
economic or political revolution. 
Hence we must launch compre- 
hensive schemes for workers’ edu- 
cation, «for more, intense strike 
activity, for more realistic political 
and legislative activity. In -this 
way we shall develop a new out- 
look which will make possible the 
birth of a new abor party with a 
collective goal predicated upon the 
ideal of service to our fellow men 
rather than to the ideal of gain. 
Without that new consciousness, 
we cannot build a better society. 


Change Must Come 

America will not go Communist 
but it may go fascist. Conditions 
are now bad enough to make the 
most capitalistic-minded of Amer- 
ican workers realize that a fun- 
damental political and economic 
change must come. When Roose- 
velt and the NRA fail—as they 
must since they cannot ride two 
horses going in opposite directions 
—what then? 

Our real enemy is a fascist 
dictatorship. Already organized 
capital is building its foundations 
by encouraging military prepara- 
tion and expenditures, and espe- 
cially by seeking to muzzle the 
thinking of the nation through 
congressional legislation leveled 
at holders of minority views, and 
particularly by their “loyalty” 
oaths which have for their object 
the muzzling of the thinking 
teachers of the nation, especially 
those who have a collective goal. 

I have been reared in the demo- 
cratic tradition. I believe that no 
society, however fine its economic 
conditions, is worth living in un- 
less basic democratic rights such 
as those of free speech, free press, 
the right of religious freedom, 
toleration and freedom of assembly 
are guaranteed. I urge the workers 
of America, if they desire to pre- 
serve these democratic rights which 
make life worth living, to organize 
for independent political action. 
Unless we do, like Germany we 
shall live under a dictatorship with 
FEAR as our master and slavery 








expect to win if he marks his 


essentially capitalistic in outlook. 


the result. 








The Paris Commune 


Every Year, on the Last Sunday in May, the Paris Workers 
Honor the Heroes of 1871--What They Fought and Died For 


By Boris A. 


Wall 


Skomorowsky 








VERY year on the last Sun- 

day in May, the working 
population of Paris and its in- 
dustrial suburbs walk in proces- 
sion to the cemetery of Pere- 
Lechaise. Tens of thousands of 
demonstrators assemble on the 
wide boulevards bordering this 
vast burial ground. Singing re- 
volutionary songs and preceded 
by the innumerable red flags of 
political, economic, educational 
and other organizations, the 
narrow line of men, women and 
children, which stretches miles 
in length, winds its way among 
the graves and tombstones to pay 
its tribute to the Commune wall. 
This old and decayed cemetery 
wall is a place of veneration as a 
Socialist relic of thé past. Here it 
was that on May 27, 1871, the 
last brave defenders of the Paris 
Commune were put to death, but 
their memory and the ideal for 
which they gave their lives is 
fondly cherished in the minds of 
the working classes. 

This year the manifestation 
on the last Sunday in May are 
particularly grandiose in view 
of the bitter struggle which the 
Socialist Party and the trade 
unions are carrying on against 
capitalist reaction. 

The Commune 
The Commune arose from a 
legitimate move on the part of the 
Paris workers, directed against the 
headed by Thiers. 
The. government, which depended 
in the National Assembly on a 
Royalist majority of antiquated old 


reactionaries 


fogies, took measures with a view 
to suppressing the recently pro- 


claimed republic and to decapital- 


izing Paris, the heart and brains 
of France. It issued a series of anti- 
social laws aimed against the 
workers, artisans and small trades- 
men, and against poor tenants of 
flats. Finally, it decided to disarm 


Paris by removing in secret, under 
cover of night, guns belonging to 
the National Guard, which had 
been bought with money obtained 
by public subscription. 

It was this endeavor to remove 
the guns which brought matters 
to a elimax and strained the pa- 








snot private interests.” (Continued on Page Nine) 
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tience of the masses to the break- 


ing point. 

The callous Conservative, Thiers, 
who personified the egoism and 
self-interest of the ruling classes, 
wittingly and cold-bloodedly pro- 
voked the indignation of the people. 
When the National Guard retook 
the guns which the government 
endeavored to steal from it (March 
18), he immediately ordered all 
the public services to leave Paris. 
He also called the troops from 
there and concentrated them in 
Versailles, the former residence of 
the French kings, eighteen kilo- 
metres from the capital. 

Authority in Paris, which the 
“lawful” government suddenly 
quitted, was automatically: taken 





over by the Central Committee of 
the National Guard, who, within 
a week (March 26), transmitted it 
to the General Council of the Paris 
Commune [French municipalities 
are known as Communes]. 

A People's Government 

The people’s government re- 
mained in existence in Paris for 
seventy-one days. In this short 
space of time, although under the 
constant threat of the guns of the 
Versailles government, the Com- 
mune voted a series of laws re- 
lating to finance, education, the 
protection of labor, the defense of 
women, social assistance, and so 
forth. Unfortunately, it was not 





able to extend this legislation. 
Thiers did not consent to any 
negotiations whatsover with the 
Commune. He did not wish to con- 
clude a truce with Paris, but 
hastened to give the Paris workers 
a bloody lesson. Taking advantage 
not only of the “benevolent neu- 
trality,” but also of the actual 
support of their “traditional foes” 


(the Prussians), the Versailles 
party took the offensive against 
the Paris proletariat and the 


government freely elected by it. 
The capital, which had just under- 
gone a siege by foreign troops, 
was once more subjected to an- 
other siege and bombardment, this 
time by French troops. Revolts 





Democracy Need Not Despair! 


By Camille Huysmans 
Mayor of Antwerp; Former Sec- 
retary of Socialist International. 


AN international democracy, 
in spite of the reverses it has 
recently suffered, go on develop- 
ing, and so achieve conquest over 
the spirit of violence? 

I believe that it can. 

The world is looking for a new 
economic equilibrium—and_ the 
world will find it. 

We are confronted by a strange 
contradiction, resting on the fact 
that we are at the same time both 
rich and poor—rich in goods and 
poor in buyers. 

Never, during the history of the 
human race, have there been such 
developments in the means of pro- 
duction. Industry is capable of 
putting on the market ten times 
many goods as in 1914, while 


as 
agriculture, owing to new proc- 
esses, can produce three or four 
times as much as formerly. 

The time is not far off when 
each country will be able to pro- 


duce the greater part of the goods 
it needs. 

From this abundance we are 
justified in concluding that con- 
temporary civilization need never 
fear a scarcity, provided it knows 
how to organize itself. 

But will the world find out in 








time how to organize itself? Will 
the nations abandon the folly from 
which so many of them are now 
suffering ? 

What I mean by folly is the 
policy of closing frontiers, of 
turning these frontiers into tariff 
walls, of putting guns there to 
threaten one’s neighbor, of start- 
ing new wars and of main- 
taining within their own borders 
a regime of barbarous oppres- 
sion which relies for power on 
the assassination of political 
opponents. 

I do not believe that this folly 
will last forever. The abnormal is 
always transient. 

Certainly, since the war, the 
world has learned a new truth re- 
vealed by recent events. It is that 
the war has never really ended, 
although the diplomats signed a 
treaty of peace. 

The practice of violence has de- 





EX? ERIENCE has abun- 

dantly demonstrated that 
whenever a party of the prop- 
ertied classes has invited the 
political -co-operation of the 
working class, the latter has, 
with few exceptions, been 
used by it as a cat’s paw for 
the furtherance of its own 
class interests. 

—Morris Hillquit. 














veloped the spirit of violence. 

The methods employed in war 
have been carried into civil life. 

It was the war which gave rise 
to the Communist method of gov- 
erning a great empire. It was the 
war which created fascism in Italy 
and in Germany. There is no moral 
difference in the assassination of 
opponents as practiced by the dic- 
tators of Moscow, Rome and Berlin. 

Political murder has become a 
current practice, and even in- 
scribed in the constitutions as 
necessary for the salvation of 
empires, and of those who rule 
over them. 

One would have thought that the 
small nations, who cannot possibly 


is 


become powerful, would have es- 
caped this infection. But this is 
not the case. The examples of 


Austria and Lithuania are there to 
show that this folly can impose 
equally on strength and weakness. 

But in spite of all this, I persist 
in believing that the establishment 
of economic equilibrium will bring 
about moral equilibrium. 


In a world which lives sheltered 
from hostility and insecuri ity, the 
Mussolinis and Hitlers cannot live. 


And that is why, for the education 
of the masses and the peoples, we 
must continue our support of 
democracy and a pacifis t policy, 
which are symbolized by two pic- 
tures—the end of poverty and the 


bornly 
for yet another week, putting up 
a valiant and desperate fight be- 
hind 
inch 
every house. 


surpassed 
known in history up to the present 
day. 
with 
dren, 
or 
outcome of the week of bloodshed 


six years, 
condemned the workers either to 


the 
were mistaken in their calculations. 
The defeat suffered by the French 
proletariat was only of a tempo- 
rary nature. 





end of war. 


broke out in a number of towns 
(Lyons, Marseilles, Toulouse, St. 
Etienne, Narbonne, Le Creusot) ,but 


ended in the defeat of the workers. 


Against the 30,000 defenders of 


the Commune, Thiers concentrated 


130,000 regular troops, whose of- 


ficers and generals had shamelessly 
capitulated 
After 
the 
army 


before the Prussians. 
fighting under 
walls of Paris, the Versailles 
penetrated into the city 
21), but the workers stub- 
and heroically resisted it 


two months’ 


(May 


barricades, defending 
every quarter and 


street 
by inch 


The Tragic Death Toll 
The vengeance of the c.nquerors 
in cruelty anything 


Twenty thousand workers, 
their wives and small chil- 
were shot without judgment 
trial. Such was the horrible 


in May. In addition, there were 
13,000 other victims of courts 
martial, which were héld during 


and which mercilessly 


death or to penal servitude. 

The greatest crime of the 
Commune, in the eyes of the 
ruling classes, was that the 


workers dared to lay claim to 
power. This first experiment of 
a workers’ government, although 
limited to Paris alone, is con- 
sidered by Socialists all the 
world over to be the most im- 
portant date in the labor move- 


ment, 
The capitalists hoped to extirpate 
from France with a red-hot ir 


Socialist “infection,” but they 


In but a few years the labor 
movement revived both politically 
(French Section of the Socialist 
and Labor International) and eco- 
nomically (Federation of Labor, 
which forms part of the Interna- 


ynal Federation of Trade Unions), 


and today the French proletariat— 
children 
partisans 
struggling for power, not only. in 
Paris, but in the whole of France. 


and grandchildren 
of the 


of 
Commune—are 
















































































Editor's Corner 


Review of and Comment on Events 
Here and Abroad, Critical 
and Otherwise 














. ‘By James Oneah 
Two Motions in the N.E.C. 


PDeriNe the past week something has happened in the National 

Executive Committee of the Socialist Party which requires 
comment. Norman Thomas was joined by Daniel W. Hoan in two 
motions, the substance of which was to inquire into and mediate in 
the party situation in Local New York, and the selection of a com- 
mittee of three for this purpose. We are inclined to think that it was 
a Thomas idea, as he presented a long comment in favor of the 
proposals. 

What is extraordinary, in one motion is that it nominated three 
members for the committee with Devere Allen as chairman. The other 
two are William F. Quick of Milwaukee and Dr. M. V. Leof of Phila- 
delphia. Alternates were also suggested if any one of the three named 
could not serve. The procedure violates party ethics and democracy. 

First, there is the fact that the State Committee had answered 
the nine-point letter of the N.E.C. on the New York situation. From 
many quarters in this and other states we have received congratu- 
lations on the objective and tolerant character of this reply. That 
reply should be considered by the N.E.C. Instead of this, two motions 
are suddenly made with a long comment by Norman Thomas which 
deal with this same situation in New York! Nothing is in order before 
the N.E.C. but consideration of the State Committee’s answer. 

Moreover, assume that the motion is a legitimate one. Comrade 
Allen voted to recognize the dual organization in this city by voting 
to accredit its organ. Comrade Quick revealed his prejudice against 
New York in the national convention of 1932. Dr. Leof is known for 
his Communist sympathies and is reported to have recently said that 
he was uncertain whether he will remain in the party or join the 
Communist Party! The committee is stacked against New York. 


Undemocratic Procedure 

But even the method of selecting the committee is a travesty. The 

members of the N.E.C. are deprived of making nominations. 
Three candidates are offered and that is all! N.E.C. members should 
have the right to nominate members of its sub-committees and those 
who are thus nominated should be asked whether they accept or 
decline. Then members of the N.E.C. should vote on the candidates. 
Those receiving a majority vote would then be the committee. 

During the progress of the voting there was another surprise. 
The National Office announces that the two motions have been with- 
drawn! They are withdrawn because they were not formulated satis- 
factorily, a new statement is to be submitted, and the personnel of 
the proposed committee must be changed ‘because Comrade Allen 
cannot find the time to serve. However, the N.E.C. members are not 
to participate in nominations! 

Really, the whole affair has its comic aspects. Here is a grave 
situation in the party. Any proposals made regarding it should be 
carefully thought out before being made and reasons offered for the 
proposals should be just as carefully considered. The withdrawal of 
the proposals with the announcement that a new statement is to be 
issued reveals a carelessness and inability to think things through 
that are characterstic of the amateur. If the party cannot get better 
service than is revealed in this slip-shod procedure, it need surprise 
no one that it is shot full of confusion and conflict. 

The Thomas statement in supporting the two motions now with- 
drawn also lugs in matters that were not before the Buffalo meeting 
of the N.E.C. For example, he would have a committee investigate 
whether the penalty imposed in the Lang case was adequate. Here is 
a party member suspended for a year; but there are other party 


members in many other states who have been disciplined for one 
reason or another, some by censure, others by suspension, some by 
expulsion. If Norman Thomas thinks that the action taken in one 


case here is not adequate, why not go into every case in all the states? 
Why pick on New York? Then where is the power of the N.E.C. to 
undertake such a judicial investigation? 
e 
“Democracy” in New Jersey 

T= very fact that one case was singled out in New York and that 

many cases in other states are ignored simply reveals the old 
policy of attacking New York. To ascertain whether a penalty im- 
posed on a party member is “adequate” is about the slimmest excuse 
that can be offered for keeping an open wound bleeding. 

While we are on this matter of penalties, we take this occasion 
to direct attention of party members to the most fantastic and unfair 
actions ever committed in the party. They are known to Comrade 
Thomas, for they are committed by his crowd in control of the party 
in New Jersey. If he and others of his faction are interested in the 
adequacy) of penalties and “democratic procedure in New York,” we 
direct their attention to what is happening across the river. Here is 
the story: 

In New Jersey the “militants” with their R.P.C. 
nant. They have suspended the charter of Hudson 
City), and one of the oldest Jewish branches in the country at Newark. 
There is no pretense made that any party principle involved. 
Twelve other branches reported to be slated for the What 
is their offense? 

These branches did not respond favorably to a proposal to sell 
raffle tickets for a four-page paper published each month in Camden! 
Therefore they are thrown out of the party!! Here is “democracy” 
with a vengeance. Moreover, we wonder whether the penalty 99% 
on these branches was “adequate.” Why that on this side of the 
river there is so much concern for democracy but none for the other’ 
side? The contrast enables party members to answer these questions 
without any comment from us. . 

“Emergency” and Other Motions 
HERE is another matter that deserves attention. Last week we 
reported what we believed to be the vote on the motion by 
Norman Thomas to accredit the organ of the dual party in this city. 
That report, made in good faith, now proves to be incorrect but 
through no fault of our own. 

The proposal was submitted as an “emergency motion.” 
such a motion implies the need of swift action. Otherwise it is not 
an emergency. The writer received the motion on May 4th and imme- 
diately voted against it. Members of the N.E.C. are expected to vote 
by telegraph or air mail on such motions and the vote can easily be 
taken in a few days. I waited until May 23rd for a final report on 
the vote. There was, and the story of the vote appeared last 
week. That evening the final vote was received. 

The result was this: nineteen days elapsed before the vote on this 
“emergency” motion was reported. On the other hand, the two motions 
that have just been withdrawn had a time limit of fourteen days in 
which members were to vote! So we have this comparison: these two 
motions not having an emergency character are allotted fourteen days 
and the “emergency” motion is allotted nineteen days! The procedure 


becomes a farce. 
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Having written what I believed to be an accurate report of the 
vote on the “emergency” motion nineteen days after I received it, it 
now appears that my report was wrong. The final report on this 
motion to accredit the dual party organ is as follows: Yes—Allen, 
Daniel, Hapgood, Krueger and Thomas; No-—Coolidge, Hoan, Hoopes 
and Oneal. Not voting—Krzycki. Graham moved to postpone. On 
the Graham motion the vote is as follows: Yes—Coolidge, Graham, 
Hoan, Hoopes and Oneal; No—Daniel, Hapgood and Krueger. Not 
voting—Krzycki, Allen and Thomas. 

Perhaps a little democracy in the N.E.C. itself would be healthful 
to the party. We regret to have to give this space to these matters. 
but the party members are entitled to know everything regarding the 
business transacted by its responsible officials. We have thrown all 
of these items into this column to avoid cluttering up other pages. 
We may add that it is distasteful to us to use our space for such mat- 
ters. We prefer to use for propaganda and ao that the party 

it avoided. 


so stabilized that an be 


will soon become 
WORKERS ABROAD or a year, but in a manner that 
(Continued from Page Eight) will be real and permanent. 


4 Power alone is not sufficient to 
Power and Opportunism | j,i1¢ Socialism. The greater task 
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HEN the policies and concep-/ ies in the ability to hold power 

tions outlined in these addresses | not merely for the sake of power 
become those of the majority of] but for the sake of the ideals to 
the British people, as they have] which it is to be devoted. 
already become accepted by in- And that constitutes one of the 
creasing millions under the wise} most fundamental differences be- 


and constructive leadership of the|tween democratic Socialism, never 
Labor Party, they wil! be trans-|seeking power for the sake of 
lated imto realities—not in a day power, and opportunist Bolshevism, 





Stump is Named 
For Mayor of 
Reading, Pa. 


Hoopes Heads Strong Coun- 
ty Ticket in Berks—So- 
cialists Are Confident of 
Victory 


By ‘Raymond S. Hofses 


(Special to The New Leader) 
EADING, Pa.—As the first 
step in a campaign which 
offers greater promise of victory 
than any in local history, the So- 
coalists of Reading and Berks 
County, at a membership meeting 
in Odd Fellows’ Hall, selected a 
full city and county ticket with 
former Mayor J. Henry Stump 
and Assemblyman Darlington 
Hoopes as standard bearers. 
Stump was given the nomination 
for mayor and Hoopes for judge 
without opposition. 
The complete Socialist ticket for 
the coming campaign will be: 
City: Mayor, J. Henry Stump; 
council (four years), Howard Mc- 
Donough, at present a member of 
the School Board, and Stewart 





J. Henry Stump 
(two 
Charles F. Sands; controller, Wal- 


Tomlinson; council years), 


ter R. Hollinger; treasurer, Wil- 
liam C. Hoverter; school directors, 
Mrs. Hazelette Hoopes, at present 


a member of the board, George D. 
Snyder and Alvin F. Stone. 

COUNTY: Judge, Darlington 
Hoopes; district attorney, Fred M. 
Merkel; commissioners, Amos Les- 
her and County Chairman Edward 
A. Yoe; sheriff, Walter S. Sheay- 
er; treasurer, Adam Eberly; con- 
troller, Howard Moser; register of 
wills, Jacob D. Réber; clerk of 
quarter sessions, Elwood Coldren; 
directors of poor, Mrs. Annie Zech- 
man and Jacob Halderman; prison 
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Wennen’ $ Class Begins June 
6th at Riverview Park 


(Special to The New Leader) 

PITTSBURGH. — The Women’s 
Committee of the Socialist Party 
has completed plans for a class on 
the History of the Labor Move- 
ment in the United States. 

The class is scheduled to start 
Wednesday, June 6th, and _ will 
meet every Wednesday ,thereafter 
at Riverview Park, where a cabin 
for the exclusive use of the class 
has been secured. All sessions. will 
begin at 7:30 p. m. and will last 
for one hour. Members and sympa- 
thizers are invited to joint and 
make use of the park facilities for 








inspectors, Mrs. Gertrude Hiller, 
George Zember, Charles Weiss and 
Robert Work; surveyor, Alfred 
Eckenrode. 

Most of the party’s candidates, 
but not all, have run for office in 
previous campaigns. Tomlinson on 
the city ticket and Shearer, Col- 
dren, Hiller, Zember and Ecken- 
rode on the county ticket are new 
candidate 

In the list of those who have 
held elective public office in the 


past are Stump, Darlington Hoopes, 
McDonough, Hollinger, Hoverter, 
Mrs. Hazelette Hoopes and Sny- 
der. Walter R. Shearer, candidate 
for sheriff, was Reading’s chief of 
police under the Socialist admin- 
istration 1927 to 1981 when Stump 
was Mayor. 

Several factors make the Social- 


ist prospects of ictory brighter 
than ever before. The party’s 
membership is the largest and 
most active in its history. The 


organization has completed a sur- 
vey of the city’s voters and is pre- 
pared to do intensive block work. 
The general dissatisfaction with 
economic conditions and the close 
alliance between the party, trade 





unions, and unemployed organiza- 
tions will gain new allies for the 
Socialists. And the personal pop- 
ularity of the candidates, most of 
whom have been active in work- 
ing class activities, enhances the 
chances of success this year. 

A bill to outlaw the kind of fu- 


sion which has been employed by 


the old party politicians of Read- 
ing and Berks County since 1931 
to defeat the Socialists has already 
been passed by the State Senate 
and its approval by the House may 
be a fact by the time this is read. 
With such a law the election of a 
full Socialist ticket in the city is 
assured and the chances of victory 
in the county are extremely bright. 


with a combination 
and Republicans, 


Howeve r, even 
Democrats 


Oo! 


there is little doubt of the ability 
of the Socialists to win in Reading 
this year. 

Former Mayor Stump predicted 
sweeping victory for the entire 
ticket. 

New York State 

Olean The rri-County rganizat ion 

nsisting f locals it Alleghany, Cat 
taraugus and ge ier Counties, is 
to hold a joint p in July. ‘ies. 
Grace S. Crovle 108 Charles’ St., "Olean, 
s the secretary of tl rri- int Cor 

rt Socialist enrollment of 
s by ir the highest in the state 


Oleat 

proportion to popul: 
which has abandoned the road of 
Socialism to preserve the dictator- 
ship of a Bonapartist clique rather 
than make possible the cooperation 
ofeall Secialists and revolutionary 
elements to preserve the revolution. 

We are confident that the work- 
ers of the world will continue to 
understand the difference with in- 
creasing clarity, ard act accord- 








ingly. 


weekly family picnics. 
* ok * 


Labor Forum in Pittsburgh 


(Special to The New Leader) 

PITTSBURGH.—The Labor Prob- 
lems Forums concluded its first 
winter season and will resume be- 
ginning with Wednesday, June 19, 
at the West Park Band Stand, 
Sherman Avenue and West Ohio 
Street, N.S. 

The Forum devoted itself ex- 
clusively to discussions of current 
problems affecting organized labor. 
Most of the speakers were drawn 
from among the trade _ union 
leaders, among them James Hues- 
ton of the Molders’ Union, A. J. 
Feldhaus of the Tobacco Workers’ 
International Union, A. F. of L. 
Representative David Williams, 
Louis Leonard of the Amalgamated 
Association of Steel Workers, and 
Robert Lieberman of the Unem-; 
ployed Citizens’ League of Alle- 
gheny County. 

Members of the trade unions 
formed the greater part of the 
audience and participated in the 
question period followed by lively 
discussion from the floor. 

The outdoor Labor Forum will 
conducted on the same basis, 
the addition of music and 
dramatics. 

* * oe 


To Commemorate Debs’ 
Canton Speech June 16 








be 
with 
labor 





cial to The New Leader 
PIT TSBURGH. —The seventeenth 
anniversary of the day on which 
Eugene Victor Debs delivered his 
famous speech at Canton, Ohio, 
will be commemorated by Socialists 
throughout Pennsylvania June 16. 
While many Pennsylvania So- 
cialists will join the Ohio demon- 
stration at Canton, others will 
participate in Debs peace meetings 
throughout the state. 
In response to a request from 
the State Executive Committee to 


NEW LEADER 





join the Ohio meeting and also to 
arrange Debs peace meetings in 
their respective communities simul- 
taneously with the Canton demon- 
stration, close to 100 such gather- 





~The Pennsylvania Front 


A “BOMBSHELL” THAT 
WAS A DUD 


By Ralph W. Tillotson 
(Special to The New Leader) 
RIE, Pa.— Newspapers which 
for the past three weeks had 
carried on a man-hunt for “relief 
chiselers,’”’ during which they 
openly intimated that there were 
innumerable chiselers on the rolls, 
have finally published the list com- 
piled by the Grand Jury of Erie 
County, and instead of hundreds of 
chiselers only ten individuals and 
couples were found in the entire 
city and county, where some 30,000 
persons are on relief. 

Judge Rossiter, in charging the 
May Term Grand Jury, slapped at 
the relief chiselers with remarks 
about how “they were driving 
around in cars and living off the 
fat of the land.” This judge has a 
salary: of some $12,000 and is about 
to retire on full salary for the 
balance of his days. 

Equally interesting was the re- 
port of recommendations of the 
Grand Jury when it came out, 
slapping the unemployed organiza- 
tions as follows: “We believe that 
under the present system of ad- 
ministering relief there is no neces- 
sity for nor end to be obtained by 
groups which operate to obtain 
relief for their members by means 
of. organized intimidation and 
annoyance, and we heartily con- 
demn such practice.” 

That it is the wish of the po- 
litical henchmen who administer 
relief to cut it to the bone and 
then start hacking at the bone, is 
shown in another part of the set 
of recommendations, as follows: 
“We would suggest that the entire 
ease load be studied and re- 
checked to see that people are not 





receiving relief where their law- 
fully responsible relatives are 
working.” 


All of which is an indication of 
how the wind blows among the 
political henchmen as to relief, the 
theory being: “Let the poor take 
care of the poor.” 

It is rumored about town that 
there are plenty of chiselers who 
are fraudulently receiving aid, but 
that they will never be touched 
for “political reasons,” being 
hangers-on of the Democratic and 
Republican parties. The rabid press 
had already assigned the indicted 
relief chiselers to the early May 
term of court on charges of re- 
ceiving relief fraudulently; but 
since the Grand Jury indictment 
of May 20th, against ten couples 
and individuals, the district attor- 
ney has announced postponement 
of the trials until September, giv- 
ing his “reason” a _ pressing 
murder case. The statements of 
both Grand Jury and high-salaried 
judge has aroused the resentment 
of the Erie Unemployed Workers’ 
Association, who are now talking 
and planning independent working 


as 








ings are expected to take place. 


class politics. 





Tamiment Memorial Grove 
a Tribute to Morris Hillquit 


By George Field 
BEAUTIFUL grove in memory 
of the late revered Socialist 
leader and teacher, Morris Hill- 
quit, is being completed at Tami- 
ment, according to an announce- 
ment by the board of directors of 
the camp. It will be dedicated 
Saturday afternoon, June 29, dur- 
the four-day national labor 
conference to be held under the 
auspices of the Tamiment Eco- 

nomic and Social Institute. 
It is fitting that Tamiment, the 
camp which is operated in support 


ing 


of the Rand School of Social 
Science, should be the setting for 
this monument to the man who 


during all of his adult life gave 
his devotion and great talents to 
the Socialist cause and to the lead- 
ing educational institution of the 
movement he served. 

An inclosure, built entirely of 
garden stones, will set off the Hill- 
quit Grove. Two small fountains 
will form a picturesque approach 
to a speakers’ platform, symboliz- 
ing the noble appeal and logic of 
Hillquit as a public speaker. 
3eautifiul landscaping, newly 
planted trees, benches informally 
placed for visitors and guests, 
and in the center a bronze cast of 
the head the late Socialist 
leader contributed by Mrs. Hill- 
quit, complete the picture of what 
visitors will behold at the dedica- 
tion ceremonies, But the eye will 
see far more than words can 
describe. 

Among the 


¢ 
OL 


Socialist co-workers 


of Hillquit who will attend the 
dedication program will be Louis 
Waldman, B. Charney Vladeck, 
David Dubinsky, Charles Solomon, 
Dr. Harry W. Laidler, Adolph 
Held, James Oneal and Algernon 
Lee, as well as the many other 
notables and hundreds of guests 


who will be attending the sessions 





of the Tamiment Economic and 
Social Institute. 
Tamiment Institute 

For some years the Williams- 
town Institute has dealt chiefly 
with international affairs. The 
University of Virginia Institute 
deals, for the most part, with 
American politics and economics. 
The Tamiment Economic and So- 
cial Institute will concern itself 
with national and international 
events from the point of view of 


labor’s hopes and aspirations. 
There will be six sessions from 
Thursday night, June 27, to Sun- 








eral theme of the 1935 conference 
will be: “Labor, Industry and 
Government,” and leading spokes- 
men for labor and the government, 
as well as experts in the field of 
social and economic problems, will 
speak. The detailed program for 
the four days follows: 


Thursday night, June 27 





“America in the Face of Crisis.” 
Speakers, Edward F. McGrady, 
Assistant Secretary of Labor; 


Charles Solomon, four times elected 
to State Legislature and Socialist 
candidate for Governor in the last 
state campaign; Chester M. 
Wright Editor of the International 
Labor News Service, well-known 
labor publicist. 
Friday morning, 
“Housing.” Speakers, B. Charney 
Vladeck, member of New York 
Housing Authority and General 
Manager of the Jewish Daily For- 
ward; Topic, “Slum Clearance and 
Re-housing.” Catherine Bauer, 
author of “Modern Housing” and 
prominent authority on this sub- 
in Modern Housing.” Louis H. 
Pink, New York State Superin- 
tendent of Insurance and member 
of the New York Housing Author- 
ity; Topic, “Legal and Financial 
Aspects of Low-Cost Housing.” 
Friday afternoon, June 28— 
tound-table Discussions. Chair- 
man: Dr. William E. Bohn, Educa- 
tional Director of Rand School of 
Social Science. 
Friday night, 


June 28— 


June 28—“Infla- 
tion.” Speakers, John T. Flynn, 
author, economist and advisor to 
the Senate Munitions Inquiry Com- 
mittee, “The Fundamental! Fallacy 
of Inflation.” Dr. Harry W. Laid- 
ler, economist and Executive Di- 
rector of the League for Industrial 


Democracy, “The Effect of Infla- 
tion on Workers and Consumers.” 
John P. Frey, Secretary, Metal 
Trades Department, American 
Federation of Labor, “The Na- 
tional Economics of Wages.” 
Saturday morning, June 29— 


Bargaining and _ the 
Company Union.” Speakers, David 
Dubinsky, President of the Inter- 
national Ladies Garment Workers 
Uni and Vice-President of the 
American Federation of Labor, 
“The Development of Collective 
Bargaining.” Francis J. Gorman, 
Vice-President of the United Tex- 
tile Workers of America, “Collect 
ive Bargaining and the NRA.” 
Max Zaritsky, President, Cap and 
Millinery Department, United 
Hatters, Cap and Millir mets Wo 
ers International Uni “Legis- 
lative Aids to Collective » Bargain- 
ing.” 
Saturday 
eral 


“Collective 


on 





r'K- 


29—Gen- 
Gerald 


night, June 
Sessions. Speakers, 








day morning, June 30. The gen 


P. Nye, United States Senator 














Out of Sorts? 


That’s Nature’s Warning 


of delayed elimination of facd wastes. 
Ex-Lax, the safe, delicious laxative, thor- 
oughly cleanses the system. Tastes like 
chocolate—works like Nature. 

Ex-Lax is the ideal family laxative, because {ft 
is a pure, delicious chocolate, combined with a 
harmless and tasteless laxative which is being 
prescribed by noted physicians. Ask for Ex-Lax 
by name and refuse imitations. 


Keep “Regular” with 


EX-LAX 


The Chocolated Laxative 











Party and get subs for The New 
Leader to help build it. 





Do two things, build the Socialist 


WORKMEN’S CIRCLE 
75,000 MEMBERS 





The Largest Radical Working- 
men’s Fraternal Order 
mn Existence 


$5,000,000 ASSETS 
10@ Branches All Over the United 
States and Canada 
Insurance from $100 te $3,600 
Sick benefit, 15 se all per year, at 
$8, $18, $23 and $28 per week. 
branches pay, ‘additional penet from 


$3 to $85 Con 
benefit $400 of y600 ‘or nine months 


WORKMEN'S MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, INC. 


(ORGANIZED 1872) 
A co-operative Fire Insurance Society, 
affiliated with the Cooperative League 
of America and operating under the 
supervision of the New York State 
Insurance Department. 


Why Pay Exorbitant 


«Fire Rates? in 7 one —— locates in the 

when our Society offers you most beaut region of the C 
Hill Mountains—besides ‘the regula 
HOUSEHOLD FIRE INSUR. ||] Seus"benent, oe Fema 





For information apply to 


THE WORKMEN’S CIRCLE 
175 East Broadway, N. Y. City 
Telephone ORchard 46000 


ANCE AT ACTUAL COST 


ONLY 
106 jcrtvery 9100 
irrespective of locati bh 


of dwelling. ¥ 
Fire Losses Appraised Liberally 
and Paid Promptly. 
$75,000,000.00 Insurance 
in Force. 
$1,000,000.00 in Assets. 




















Columbia Tea Co. 





60,000 Members. 


Upon admission every member must 
make a deposit equal to $0.90 for 
every $100 of insurance. This deposit 
will be repaid in full upon withdrawal. 


For further iaformation 
apply te the Main Office 


227 EAST 84th td ald 
York Cit 


New Order from your grocer this famous 
Tel. REgent 4- 4391 } al York City 


Russian Tea known to millions as 


“ZVIETOCHNI CH? 

















W orkmen’s Sick & Death Benefit Fund 


OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
Organized 1884 Incorporated 1899 


Main Office; 214-716 SENECA AVENUE, Ridgewood Station, Brooklyn, N. % 
Telephone—HEgeman 3-4058 


OVER 50,000 MEMBERS IN 352 BRANCHES 
Reserves on December 31, 1932—$3,500,000.00 
Benefits paid since its existence: 


Death Benefit $5,300,000.00 Sick Benefit $13,000, 000.00 


WORKERS! PROTECT YOURSELVES! 
In Case of Sickness, Accident, or Death! 


Death Benefit according to age at time of initfation In one er both classest 
Class A: 40 cents per month—Death Benefit $395 at the age of 16 to $1 
at “= age of 44. 
Class B: 50 cents per month—Death Benefit $559 to $230. 
Parents may insure their children in case of death up te the age of 
Death Benefit according to age $20 to $200. 
SICK BENEFIT PAID: 

Per week $12.00 for 50 weeks and $6.00 for another 50 weeks. 
$6 er $9 for 40 weeks and half of that amount for another 40 weeks. 
SICK BENEFIT FOR WOMEN: 
$8 per week for the first forty wecks; $4.50 for another forty weeks. 

Wer farther information apply to Main Office, William Spuhr, National Secretary, 
er to the Financial Secretaries of the Branches. 
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TEXAS SOCIALISTS PLAN we stopped at Beaumont 
v Houston and reported on the con- 
BIG THINGS FOR PARTY)‘; 
I am going to try to send Harry 
ee" Plampin around the state to visit 
By William Plampin all the locals and report on the 
State Secretary, conference, We will also map out 
Socialist Party of Texas a definite program for the state 
SAN ANTONIO, Tex.—The So- to work on and take advantage of 
sos, a4 . ‘ ? ? ’ — ne . tne good material and sentiment 
cialist. Party conference = New against the New Deal that we have 
Orleans was a big success for all in the state 
concerned. Besides the valuable The reply of the New York State 
information and advice that came| Committee to the N.E.C. should 
out of it we got fine inspiration end the squabble and you can put 
from meeting comrades of other all your time in on Socialism. 
sections. janes 
After hitch-hiking there and back 
we have come back determined to BRIGHT ‘Is NAMED 
put Texas up close to the head of F OR M AYOR OF 
the procession. There is lots of <n 
territory to cover and lots of work NEW ROCHELLE 
to do, but it can be done only if — 
we can communicate our enthu- NEW ROCHE L — N. YY. << 
siasm to others. On our way back New Rochelle Socialists have nom- 
inated the foll wing candidates: 
frém North Dakota; Chairman, Bright, for Mayor; Ruth 
Senate Munitions Inquiry Commit- 1 and Joseph Calafati for 
tee, “Profits and the Next War. Ben “J ote T 4 
Sidney Hillman, President of the waists =~ es 3 ae 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of | 24!" manager. 
America ; labor member of the Na- T ty operates under a so- 
tional Industrial Recovery Board, | ca non-partisan city manager 
“The NR A and Labor.” meee fo * government. At present 
Lee, ane ident tand School of So-|; Mavo four Councilmen 
cia! Science, “Lab Or and Democ- 3 1] R ans. 

— : . Fine . \ ast municipal elec- 
Sunday morning, June . , 
bor and Social Security.” St Socia candidates will 
ers, Dr. Abraham Epstein, ‘lare they are candidates 
tary, American Association for So- the party though the party 
cial Se urit author, “Insecurity | designation cannot appear on the 

—A Challenge to Americ “ey “Th ballot under the law. 

President's Program on Social Se- An attempt by the city admin- 
curity Dr. I. M. NW , oe : 
Tre sidant Americar oetati a ) ose a charge of five 
for Social Securit and au all re sidents every time 
“Studies in eden en’s Insuran¢ . t municipal bathing 

d “The Quest for Security,” ““Se-| beach at Hud Parak was de- 
curity—facts and Fanci Ma ‘eated following the publication of 
Starr, Educational] Di ect Int |}a vehen protest by Leonard 
national Ladies Gar nent Workers! Bright as airman of the party’s 
Union, “Trade Unions and Socia fa rs committee, who 
Insurance.” diesen Mea P arged it was ar fair t 
ident, New York State Federation], ~ was-an snieit 25 Ge 
of Labor. “Labor’s Fight { @ il] cing eopie 
Security.” we ee 

Aided sheet Came: Te New Local in Connecticut 
where the sessio W . — 

Tamiment is th NORTH HAVEN, Conn.—Walter 
ee — . 5 2. Davis, State Executive Com- 
jand-e- voll i = ne ecu ed the Socialist 
galows; excellent cuisine; all ath- ee eae with its 
letic and recreational facilities; a] ‘™ ; recent, eae 
large auditorium 4 the meet g Ern est Castiglioni was 
than one thousand lected town chairman; Edward 
other perfect conferen Polema treasurer, and Flora 








» Secretary. 
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Interests of the Socialist and Labor Movement. 
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The NRA Decision 


ULLIFICATION of the NRA codes by the U. S. 
preme Court came as a shock to many workers. 

An excellent interpretation of the decision, its effect 
upon the labor movement, and the problems which con- 
front the working class will be found in the article by 


Louis Waldman on Page One of this issue. 


We merely add this observation; In denying the 
Executive the power to govern by decree it has struck 
down a power which is exercised by every dictator in 


Europe. This power in the hands of a future President 
less scrupulous than Roosevelt would be a constant men- 
ace to the whole labor movement. Those who fear fas- 
cism should keep this in mind. 


TOWARDS STATE CAPITALISM 


H°* changing material forces compel unwilling poli- 
ticians to do what they do not want to do, to scrap 
old ideas and philosophies which they hold sacred and to 
venture into the unknown, is evident at Washington. 
Government is changing place with private industry as 
the nation’s great enterpriser,” says the United States 
News. “Dollars that once worked for private enter- 
prisers turned to working for government as the new 
enterpriser.”’ 

The government has ventured into the power busi- 
ness and into other forms of business, it owns a large 
stake in many businesses, and millions of men are 
working for the government which, to this extent, has 
taken the place of the capitalist. Private capital borrowed 
money for its business ventures down to the depression 
period; now the government borrows money for similar 
ventures. State capitalism has emerged out of the de- 
pression and the government today is the biggest enter- 
priser in the world. 

Compare this tremendous change with the speeches 
of Calvin Coolidge and Herbert Hoover in the periods 
when each reigned. What a contrast! However, substi- 
tution of the government for the corporation does not 
‘mean Socialism. That can only come when the working 
class and its allies rule government and industry. 


WAILING FOR “LIBERTY” 
— in the upper range of capitalism is not all 


reconciled to the shift of government policy men- 
tioned above. Big organizations of capital like the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce want it thoroughly scrapped 
while the American Liberty League, a holding company 
of reactionary policies, is terrified. The silk hats for 
whom it speaks are sure that everything is going to the 
bow-bows. Late last week the A.L.L. broadcasted a 
warning against “building up a socialistic state’’ and 
added that “Never have the dreams of bureaucrats 
flowered so perfectly as in the Tennessee Valley.” They 
are afraid that the “‘liberty of the people” is endangered. 
For the big shots, whose industries often resemble a 
penitentiary where workers are known by their number, 
where they are registered by a time clock and are regi- 
mented almost like convicts, to wail about liberty is high 
comedy. What they are really interested in is their 
property and the dollars they can scoop out of the 
exploitation of the working class. 


BABBITTS ON STRIKE! 
a view of our ruling Babbitts takes the form 


of a strike against certain legislation at Washing- 
ton. This charge is made by the American Federation 
of Labor with facts to support the charge that are con- 
vincing. The Babbitts are on strike and engaged in 
sabotage against legislation they do not relish! 

The ruling classes are divided. Their politicians at 
Washington expand government power into industry; 
the American Liberty League hoists a liberty pole; in 
the realm of capital and finance they go on strike. It is 
an interesting division. 

One function of the political agents of a ruling class 
is to restrain it in its own interests. This is what is being 
done at Washington in some important measures which 
is followed by the three-fold reaction mentioned. The 
Babbitts do not know what is good for them. 


THEIR FIRST BIRTHDAY 
ee whole world forgot its troubles the other day long 


enough to listen in with delight to the cooing and 
burbling of the Dionne babies on their first birthday. 
What a miracle of science, what a triumph of loving care 
the survival of the five premature mites has been and 
their development into five healthy, beautiful babies! 

A year ago the chances of their survival was about 
one in a couple of billion. Today they have the normal 
human life expectancy of year-old babies, with the added 
security given them by the legal guardianship that pro- 
tects them against hazards of economic insecurity. 

But what a thought it is to all the mothers and fathers 
of the world that it took the miracle and the freak of a 
multiple birth to safeguard the lives of these babies. In 
a normal, a sane, a decent—that is to say, a Socialist— 
séciety all the resources of science and medical care and 
of material goods will be freely at the disposal of all 
children as their birthright. : 
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NOW LOOK AHERE, 
YOU GO WAY DOWN 
WHERE YOU BELONG 
AND STAY THERE, 


D’'UNERSTAND ?¢ 



































































By Benjamin Meiman 
Our Washington Correspondent 


history of the United 
turned a “corner.” 


by the Supreme Court 








the course of American 
Without a link between 
the three decisions supplemented 


each other in preserving the in- 


violability of private property ; 
the American system of checks 
and baelances beatween executive 
and legislative functions and a 
Federal government of sharply 
defined and restricted powers. 

By far the most important was 
the decision in the Schechter Poul- 
try case, dealing a death blow to 
the entire NRA. 

» of * 
All Codes Suspended 

MMEDIATE suspension of com- 

pulsory enforcement of all NRA 
codes was announced by the Ad- 
ministration following the smash- 
ing blow the Supreme Court earlier 
in the day struck at the founda- 
tions of the New Deal when it 
unanimously declared the heart of 
that measure unconstitutional. 

In addition, the Supreme Court, 
also unanimously, held invalid the 
Frazier-Lemke farm mortgage mo- 
ratorium act, affecting millions of 
dollars of property and many thou- 
sands of farmers, and ruled that 
President Roosevelt lacked author- 
ity to remove the late William E. 
Humphrey from the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

The most important of the trio 
of adverse decisions was that strik- 
ing down the validity of the NRA 





codes on the ground that Congress 
had exceeded its authority in dele- 
gating to the President unlimited 
power to regulate business and in- 
dustry. The court held neither the 
President nor Congress has power 
to regulate wages and hours in 
intrastate transactions. 

The decision threw the Adminis- 
tration and all New Dealists into 
a condition of bewilderment, con- 
fusion and dismay. None knew the 
extent of the wreckage. Certain 
it was that every NRA code, rule 
and regulation immediately became 
void. Great doubt existed whether 
Congress could draft a law to reach 
the NRA objectives within the re- 
quirements laid down by the Su- 
preme Court. 

In addition a dozen New Deal 
alphabetical agencies were on the 
brink of immediate extinction and 
thousands of Government workers 
wondered whether they still had 
jobs and would receive salaries. 
Even more far-reaching was the 
contention in some quarters that 
the validity of the AAA, the pend- 
ing amendments to that act, the 
labor disputes bill andthe social 
security program were in serious 
jeopardy. 

*« * x 
Little Man, What Now? 
RESIDENT ROOSEVELT con- 
ferred at length with Donald 
R. Richberg, chairman of the NIRA 
board; Attorney: General Homer S. 
Cummings and Solicitor General 
Stanley Reed in an effort to ap- 
praise the damage done his pro- 
gram and determine what salvage 
steps might be tken. 

Following this meeting Mr. Rich- 
berg, speaking for the Administra- 
tion, announced no effort would be 
made for further compulsory en- 
forcement of the NRA codes. He 
made an appeal to Congress and 
the people to take steps quickly 
to preserve the gains made under 
NRA. 

No alternative plan was project- 
ed by any Administration quarter, 
but it was assumed that an effort 


ONDAY, May 27, 1935, will 
stand out as a date of real 
significance, a day in which the 
States 


Three decisions were rendered 
which 
may have far-reaching effects on 
’ life. 
them, 





legislation that would circumvent 
the strongly worded objections 
which Chief Justice Charles Evans 
Hughes on behalf of the Supreme 
Court made to the NRA. 

Congressional leaders were in a 
quandary as to what should be 
done. The House Ways and Means 
Committe had originally planned to 
report favorably on Tuesday 
a bill extending the NRA for 
two years from June 16. The com- 
mittee met, but realizing that an 
entirely new act must be drafted— 
if there is to be any legislation at 
all—adjourned to wait develop- 
ments. 

™ Pa * 

Meaning of the Decisions 

N the NRA decision the court 

once again distinctly drew the 
line between the powers of Con- 
gress and the President, decreeing 
that Congress cannot delegate 
legislative functions to the Execu- 
tive. Congress may make the Presi- 
dent the administrator of its poli- 
cies, but it must set up for him 
snecific and definite standards to 
govern his conduct and not give 
him, as Justice Cardozo put it, “a 
roving commission to inquire into 
evils and, upon discovery, correct 
them.” 

At the same time the court ruled 
that Congress cannot undertake to 
regulate the hours and wages of 
intrastate industry where the flow 
of interstate commerce is not di- 
rectly affected. Otherwise, Chief 
Justice Hughes held in the court’s 
opinion, “there would be virtually 
no limit to the Federal power and 
for all practical purposes we should 
have a completely centralized gov- 
ernment.” 

In the Frazier-Lemke case—which 
cannot be accurately called a New 
Deal measure, although passed by 
congressional Democrats and signed 





with misgivings by the President— 
the court, however, struck out at 
disregard for the rights of cred- 
itors and private property. 

With Justice Brandeis speaking 
for a unanimous- court, the high 
tribunal pointed out that the Fifth 








would be made at once to draft 


Big Business on Strike 
Which Keeps Billions in 
Banks and Idle in Streets 


WASHINGTON.—By a cam- 
paign of sabotage against legis- 
lation which big business op- 
poses, it is withholding 4,000,000 
jobs that could be made avail- 
able, declares the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in a statement 
that denounces this sabotage. 

“No strike of labor ever 
reached such proportions or has 
any labor strike condemned the 
nation to continue in depression 
as this strike is doing,” says the 
Federation. 

Evidence that billions of dol- 
lars are held idle while workers 
suffer the agonies of the depres- 
sion is presented in figures of 
bank deposits and check pay- 
ments. While money held in 
banks in demand deposits, con- 
sisting mainly of funds of busi- 
ness concerns, “is now 17 per 
cent above even the high 1929 
level and higher than ever be- 
fore, the outflow of these funds 
for use (check payments) is 
lower than at any time since 
1918, and 62 per cent below the 


1929 volume,” the statement 
continues. 

The Federation declares that 
when big business carries on 


such a strike, when it “can domi- 
nate the nation’s productive ac- 
tivity, keep billions of dollars 
idle in banks and millions of 
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Amendment to the Constitution 
“commands that, however great 
the nation’s need, private property 
shall not be thus taken even for a 
wholly public use without just 
compensation.” 

In the Humphreys case the court 
set up for the first time a rule 
whereby the independence of quasi- 
judicial and quasi-legislative agen- 
cies of the Federal Government 
may be assured—a development re- 
garded as of great importance in 
view of the increasing ‘ authority 
exercised by such agencies. 

The court held that Congress 
could properly deny the President 
the right to remove without cause 
his appointees to such agencies. 
The ruling applies to members of 
such bodies as the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the Federal 
Tariff Commission, the Communi- 
cations Commission as well as the 
Federal Trade Commission. It 
opens the way for Congress to 
deny to the President the right of 
removal without cause of members 
of the Federal Reserve Board and 
make that body actually a supreme 
court of monetary and credit con- 
trol free from political domination. 

None believed that ali three de- 
cisions would be handed down on 
the same day and few thought all 
would be adverse to the Adminis- 
tration. Still less did anyone be- 
lieve that in ruling adversely the 
court would be unanimous in each 
case. 








* * x 
Joy in the Jungle 
MID the gloom of che New 


Dealists there were exclama- 
tions of joy and thanksgiving from 
others. Senator William H. King, 
Utah Democrat, said, “Thank God 
for the Supreme Court”—a remark 
echoed in House and Senate and 
among lawyers in the corridors 
outside the high tribunal’s small 
chamber. Senator Borah exulted, 
“The Constitution has been re- 
established!” 

The official opinion of the Repub- 
lican Party came from Henry P. 
Fletcher, chairman of its national 
committee, who said that “the Su- 
preme Court decision in the NRA 








case preserves our Federal form 
of government—it knocks the props 
from under the New Deal.” 
Employers had mixed emotions, 
most of them withholding public 
comment pending detailed analysis 
of the decision of their lawyers. 
The thought was projected, how- 
ever, that the future of American 
business was afloat on uncharted 
seas today, none being certain 
whether industry would voluntarily 
live up to NRA principles pending 
the drafting of new legislation or 
would return to jungle competition. 
* * * 


Labor Disillusioned 
RANKLY, I haven’t the heart to 
interview those labor leaders 
who pinned their entire hopes on 
the New Deal. Not now. Let’s give 
them time to reflect, to analyze, to 
come to some definite conclusions. 
William Green of the A. F. of L. 
hurried away from New York to 
come to Washington and consult 
with his associates after asserting 
that labor has “suffered an awful 
blow.” 

The Supreme Court decided that 
wages and hours of labor in inter- 
state commerce and industry can- 
regulated by the Federal 
Government. Well, what’s to be 
done? Dots this send the labor 
question back to the stage of 
guerilla warfare? Is every em- 
ployer of labor to decide for him- 
self how much to pay his workers 
and how many hours to make them 
work? Is labor to return to its old 
theory to rely on its own power 
and to fight for its rights? 

Dazed by the terrible blow the 
labor leaders are not ready to an- 
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men idle in the streets, it is 
high time for the government 
to take a hand.” 











swer these questions. Not yet. But 
soon they will have to answer them 
and answer them very emphatic- 








N the long and often bitter dis- 

cussions about craft unionism 
and industrial unionism which 
commanded so much attention 
among Socialists some years ago, 
most of the bitterness resulted 
as to the aims 
and methods of 
the workingclass 
movements. Be- 
cause the Indus- 
trial Workers of 
the World was 
thought of as the 
from confusion 
of thought— 
from mixing up 
the questior. of 
form of organi- 
zation with quite 
other questions Algernon Lee 
typical industrial unicn, if not the 
only one worth mentioning (which 
it was not), and the unions affiliat- 
ed with the American Federation 
of Labor, which the I.W.W. was 
attacking, were all assumed to be 
craft unions (which they were 
not), everything that the I.W.W. 
stood for was lumped together un- 
der the name of industrial union- 
ism and everything that it de- 
nounced was brought under the 
head of craft unionism. 

The I.W.W. was at first indiffer- 
ent and afterward positively hos- 
tile to political action, as that term 
was commonly understood. It must 
be said to the credit of the “Wob- 
blies” that they showed more in- 
tellectual honesty—no, let us be 
polite and say that they were more 
consistent and outspoken — than 
are the immature persons of all 
ages who are now railing at the 
“bogus democracy of bourgeois 
parliamentarianism” and talking 
big about the “workers’ democ- 
racy” which they are going to set 
up some fine day, with or without 
the consent of the majority of the 
people. Haywood: knew just what 
he meant, and made no _ bones 
about it. “Strike at the ballot box 
—with an axe!” was terse, vivid, 
and not a bit ambiguous. The 
I.W.W. was anti-political; there- 
fore jndustrial unionism includes 
the rejection of political action; 
and therefore craft unionism and 
political action are two sides of the 
same evil thing; that was the 
argument. 

Of course, everyone who cared 
more for facts than for phrases 
knew very well that the Germanla- 
bor movement, which was compos- 
ed entirely of industrial unions, 
considered political action just as 
necessary as action on the indus- 
trial field. They knew also that 
Samuel Gompers, who was a stout 
champion of eraft unionism, 
thought it a mistake for wage 
workers to put any faith in pol- 
itics. There is in truth no neces- 
sary connection between the two 
forms of unionism and the two 

































Much Nonsense Is Talked 
About Industrial Unionism 


By Algernon Lee 








attitudes toward political action. 

The I.W.W. idealized lawless 
violence. For practica] reasons its 
spokesemen sometimes tried to 
camouflage this fact, but as a rule 
they were pretty frank about it. 
And if they did not openly advo- 
cate violence, they at any rate 
never missed an opportunity to 
attack and ridicule those who ad- 
vocated reliance on peaceable and 
lawful methods. In idealizing vio- 
lence they were merely idealizing 
the methods that were in general 
use on both sides of the class con- 
flict in that raw Far West where 
the I.W.W. was born. In practice, 
the Western technique didn’t work 
so well in the really industrial sec- 
tions of the country. If and when 
violence was used by either side 
here it was done somewhat differ- 
ently, and it wasn’t openly advo- 
cated. 

The talk of violence natur- 
ally gave a thrill to many 
youngsters and to “radical” ladies 
and gentlemen—the same kind of 
vicarious thrill which those who 
live ,sheltered lives commonly get 
by reading crime novels or going 
to war movies. Thinking that vio- 
lence and revolution are synony- 
mous, they were sure that the 
I.W.W. was very revolutionary; 
hence, they argued, industrial 
unions are revolutionary unions 
and craft unionism is reactionary. 

Whoever cared for facts knew 

very well that violence can be used 
without talking about it, that it 
was used quite as often by mem- 
bers of craft unions as by working- 
men organized on industrial lines, 
and that jt was practiced much 
oftener by workers who were not 
organized at all. They knew also 
that it was the bosses, much more 
than the working people, who de- 
liberately introduced lawless vio- 
lence into labor disputes. The truth 
is, first, that the question of viol- 
lence is an entirely separate ques- 
tion from that of craft or indus- 
trial organization; and second, that 
violence is not in itself revolution- 
ary—that on the contrary, it is 
oftenest associated either with re- 
actionary purposes or with a com- 
plete lack of social ideals. 
As the subject of industrial or- 
ganization (otherwise called ver- 
tical unionism nowadays) is again 
coming to the front, and this time 
in a more serious way, it is greatly 
to be desired that in the discus- 
sions that will take place these and 
other misconceptions that have ob- 
scured the issue in the past should 
be avoided. Just what do we mean 
by craft unionism and by vertical 
or industrialism? And what. ad- 
vantage can the workers gain un- 
der any given circumstances by be- 
ing organized in the one way or 
the other? Where change is need- 
ed, how can it best be made? 
Those are the real questions. 
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By Ben Blumenberg 
EW hav 
stood the test of time. As 
rule the art of self-portraiture | 
lacks frankness, honesty and pro- | 
There are enough of| 


autobiographies 


portion. 
these qualities in Casanova and 
Rousseau to make up for what- | 
ever shortcomings these autobi-| 
ographers may have had. For| 
this reason they have lived, and | 
the guess is hazarded that the, 
life story of H. G. Wells will live 
for many years and for the same | 
reasons. 

Wells was ideally equipped to 
write “Experiment in Autobiog- 
raphy” (Macmillan, $4). He had a 
sound scientific training greatly in- 
fluenced by Thomas H. Huxley, 
years of experience as a teacher, 
exceptional qualities as a writer 
of popular science and fiction, and, 
above all, imagination, breadth of 
view, integrity and intense interest 
in every phase of life. 

Bespite these qualities, however, 
there is a curious kink in Wells. 
He has a strong dislike for Marx, 
bordering on phobia. Again and 
again he returns to the subject to 
schimpf Marx and Marxism. An- 
other curious quirk is the author’s 
belief that his novels have strongly 
influenced human and socia! be- 
havior. He writes of his “outrage- 
ous radicalism,” but this may be 
just British spoofing or a demon- 
stration of the author’s admission 
that he “never was a fluent liar but 
could lie effectively on occasion.” 
The pictures of the Fabians are 
quite different than those given of 
the Marxians. The former were 
accused of advocating the holding 
of wives in common. “As a matter 
of fact,” says Wells, “they did not 
have their ideas in common.” Well, 
hardly, with Shaw, Hyndman, the 
Webbs, Graham Wallas, Morris and 


H. G. Wells Tells All 


cation only a systematic softening 
of the brain?” Scorn is heaped on 
organized religion. The wine and 
wafer ceremony is characterized as 
a “homeopathic dose of divinity.” 
Fear and puerility shape political 
and social processes. 

Hitler’s mind is the twin of 
Well’s own mind when he was 
thirteen years of age. Wells 
dreamed of becoming a Cromwell 
or a Napoleon. Small and under- 
nourished as he was he conquered 
whole armies in his imagination. 
Hitler stands out because “a whole 
generation of Germans has failed 
the Journal of the Reichstag. The 
to grow up.” The present is a 
“spotty” stage in the adolesence of 
mankind. “It is the great man 
idea and method in its final patho- 
logical decay.” 

The world war showed the in- 
stability of the social order. The 
possibilities of making a new world 
fell far behind the anticipations of 
Wells. He tried to take what may 
be termed a middle course and in 
the light of today his explanations 
lack the ring of conviction. A war 
demonstration in London causes 
Wells to reflect that the partici- 
pants consist largely of the prole- 
tariat of “dear old Marx.” Just 
why the author laughed at the 
spectacle is not clear, considering 
that he played a bit of a part in 
the war. 

President Roosevelt, thinks Wells, 
is trying to direct the capitalist 
system towards state socialism. He 
asks whether Roosevelt is aware 
of the game he is playing. “Does 
he realize that he is in a revolu- 
tion?” The reader is left with the 
impression that the President’s 
human qualities and urbanity cap- 
tivated Wells after his visit to the 
White House. 

The seven hundred pages of “Ex- 
periment in Autobiography” is the 
record of a highly civilized mind: 
a fascinating, stimulating record 
of men, events and ideas which it 
records. 





Wells crossing swords. 
Wells’ criticism of education is!, 
that children are taken out of the 
tadpole stage too soon and that the 
mental and moral enslavement of 
the masses is in a measure the re- 
sult of a mechanized civilization. 
After attending a Mosley meeting 
he asks, “is what passes for edu- 
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